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ABSTRACT 

Designed to Improve undergraduate polirical science 
instruction, this booklet contains foar essays on hov to integrate 
the Personalized system of Instruction (PSI) teaching method into an 
introductory American government and politics course. The essays 
discuss the basic conrponents and current applications of PSI. The 
first essay sets forth the basic concepts of Psi and revievs hov it 
has been used and vith vhat results since its initial adoption in the 
Onited States in 1966. The second essay is a practical description 
for implementing the method in political science. The third essay 
discusses the relative strengths and weaknesses of using PSI in a 
political science course. The appendices to the third essay include a 
sample course outline and sample teaching materials for one psi 
course on American politics. The fourth section presents an annotated 
bibliography of books and papers on PSI, (DE) 
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Foreword 



Among the ma|or activities of the American Political Science As- 
sociation* the publication of the .American Potitical Science Review 
and the Annual Meeting provide tor exchange of information about 
research Other major activities aim to adapt research to teaching 
needs* particularly at the undergraduate level. 

Since the Association s establishment in 1904. there has always been 
a committee Concerned with undergraduate education and, in each 
decade* an education committee has issued a report recommending 
instructional goals and strategies Today* we have a different concept 
of useful educatronal activity- the Association is helping prepare in- 
structional materials that can be utilized by teachers and students. The 
regional senninars for college teachers in the 1%0's supported by a 
grant from the Ford Foundation* were a notable first effort of this sort. 
The seminars helped teachers locate and use new sources of course 
materials and different rnethods of instruction Several hundred 
political scientists participated in these seminars. 

At the end of 1972, with the support of a grant from the National 
Science Foundation^ the Association established a Division of Educa- 
tional Affairs and began to develop publications providing teachers and 
students with instructional guides and useful materials DEA NEWS for 
Teachers of Poliucai Science, a newspaper received by all Association 
members; SETUPS* that are student learning materials prepared by 
faculty in a workshop hosted by the I nter-Uni versify Consortium for 
Political Research^ and a Bulletin for undergraduates on Careers anc/ 
the St\}dy of Potiticat Science are the initial publications 

PS/ anc/ PoliXtCat Science: Using the Personalized System ot Instruc- 
tiof} to Teach American Politics is the second in a series of monographs 
on instructional resources for political scientists In the last decade the 
Personalized System of Instruction has evolved as a distmct method of 
course design* one that has found wide application in the natural 
sciences and social sciences As the njerit of any method of instruction 
can be judged best when it is described with reference to specific 
subject matter, Ralph B Earle* )r , has selected and arranged theessaVs 
in this volume to present the Personalized SVstem of Instruction and its 
utilization for teaching political science with illustrations for the in- 
troductory course in American politics and government. His essaV 
about his research and teaching with PSt includes examples of units for 
an American Government course 




tt i:> approprjc3te thai be revievved with respfCt (o the Amera^in 
Government coufje, \\hn:h i:> hpKjlK tauiyht tu larj^e nunilje»'> ot 
:>tudenb who ditter in rheir knowledge and interest in pul»tK^ H not 
unusual tor American Governmenl m^^tructor^ to have in'>utticient 
information about what their students need to learn and actuaifv are 
learning m the course and consequents about what the\ are ac* 
compl»'>hing teacher'> Fatullv who use PS/ to design the course mav 
be able to overcome the tru'>trations ot this situaticm becau'>e this is an 
instructional method that provides continuous teedback about what 
students are learning and whether the course materials tacilitate learn* 
ing Moreover many political scientists who are assigned to teach this 
course specialize in some particular subject m American politics or m 
another tieid of politics, public po1k:v or political theor\ Thev nia\ 
tind that utilizing PS/ will enable them to organue and teach a broad 
range ot materials outside their area ot special expertise 

These comments on the attributes ot ' personafizin;;^ instruction are 
meant to encourage political science tacult\ to consider its merits as 
one of many alternative methods ot instruction To promote prgte^^ 
s tonal intormation discussions about this subiect, we conclude this 
monograph with a selected bibliograph\ troni the literature about PS/ 
by Its developers and practitioners in other disciplines that includes 
citations to the papers about PS/ m political science presented at recent 
meetings oi our professional associations 

Evrc^nM kirkpatrick 
H\ecuCue Directo* 

^mefiCdn Political !>cient_e Assc^c idhC'n 
April V^T^'j 
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EDITOR'S PREFACE 



These three articles are intended to introduce members and asso- 
ciates of the political science profession to a new method of teaching 
at the college level It is called the Personalized System of Instruction, 
and tt was origmallv developed by Fred S Keller, ivho now associated 
with the Center for Personalized Instruction. 29 Loyola Hall, George- 
town University, Washington, DC 20007 The Center is the national 
cleiSringhQUSe for the method- it publishes a newsletter which tells of 
rt^ceni appliCiStions ot the method to various disciplines 

Robert S Ruskrn, the contributor ot the first paper, is the Associate 
Director ot the Center His paper sets forth the basic concepts of PSI, as 
It IS abbreviated, and reviews how it has been used and with what re- 
sults since its initial adoptions m this country, beginning in around 
1%6 George Watson and Dickinson McGaw, both at Arizona State 
University in Tempe, follow Ruskin with a how to-do-it description for 
implementing the method in political science And my contribution, 
based on experience in teaching American politics through PSl, dis- 
cusses at some length the relative merits of the method as applied to 
political science, particularly in reference to the A P S A s concerns 
about pre-collegiate education tn political science After the last article 
appear the course outline and sample teaching materials tot one PSI 
course, so that vou may get a better feel for h^w the mt^thod is put into 
actual Practice 

PSI 1^ not a panacea — it it were, vou would havt^ heard so by now It 
b not applicable across the range ot political science course^ nor the 
range ot political science departments It is. however an alternative 
method ot teaching which can lav legitimate claim to peculiar 
strengths and accomplishments It you want to tind out what these are, 
as we used to say in sixth grade book reports, vou II have to read the 
re^t ot the book yourself 
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Preface 



The author wishes to thank his wife, Beckie, for her 
invaluable assistance during the development of this manuscript. 

Our traditional educational sv^t*?^^ has been the subject ot criticism 
from manv directions over the past few Years As the student popula- 
tion either stabilizes of decreases in many of our educational institu- 
tions, more and more attention is being given to the qualitv and ef* 
fectiven*?ss of the learning process Often such a search leads to a 
closer examination of the traditional method of teaching — the lecture 
So it was with Fred S Keller He began questioning the effectiveness of 
traditional education manv years ago He felt that the educational 
process could be enhanced bv appropriately utilizing certain elements 
of learning theory Potting his tdeas into practice, Keller, over the 
years, developed a technique that has elicited a great deal of interest 
Ifrom instructors and administrators who are !>earching for methods of 
instruction that will increase the quality and effectiveness of their par- 
ticular disciplines and institutions That tethniqut^ is the "Keller Plan" 
or the Personalized System or Instruction, better known a> PS! There is 
one mam factor in the generation of such a high level of interest in this 
technique— it seems to work* To better illustrate thts claim, let us 
examine the characteristics of both tht^ lecture method and the 
Personalized SVstem of Instruction 

Those who have taught by the lecture method are usually aware that 
t^very course seems to be composed of two specific groups of 
students — tho^e who feel that the lecture is proceeding so fast that it is 
impossible to take adequate notes* and those who feel that the lecture 
IS repetitive, boring, and a total waste of time The lecturer must at- 
tempt to pace himself in such a way as to satisfy the "average" student 
Unfortunately, no such creature exists In a personalized Course (PSi), 
the students pace themselves. The cour^ is structured in such a way 
that whenever a student teels he is ready to prove his masterV of the re- 
quired information, he conies to class and obtains the corresponding 
testmg materials. The relevance of this factor lies in the recognition 
that no two students are exactly alike, and that these individual differ- 
ences do affect the efficiency of the learning process. In other words* 
when students are forced to perform at a Pace set by the instructor, 
their ultimate performance may be detrimentally affected by the ttme 
available to karn rather than actual scholastic potential 
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AdditJOiially, the mstructors pac^ Itoo tast tor ^ome. too ^low tor 
others) ultimatelv affects th^ quality ^nd completeneS!> ot student 
notes Thu^i, from the first day, the materials upon which >tudt^nt^ must 
depend for mfomiation and study are widely varit^d This fatter alone 
(the ability to wrtte quicklv and comprehensuelv) can determine a 
student s te>t Perlormance regardless of the student's actual ability to 
master the required course content This problem ol the va'\ing qualttV 
of notes IS eliminated in the PSI classroom At the beginning of the 
semester, in addition to the Cour^^e textbook, all students are given 
supplemental and explanatory materials written by the instructor him- 
self There can be no confusion over whether or nut one student s notes 
are more complete or correct than the next since everyone begins the 
coursewith identical base material 

A related problem of the lecture method of instruction is that of 
accumulated ignorance' The student taking inadequate or confusing 
notes either tends to fall behind or must proceed with an inadequate 
base tor cumulative learning thus leading to his or her ever increasing 
contusion and anxjety There rs much less confusion inherent in the 
personalized system due to the identical material base factor IL how^ 
ever, a student should fail to fully comprehend part ot the course 
matenal, the weakness will quickly come to light during the frequent 
unit examinations required throughout the PSI course ^ that time, 
course personnel will promptly clear up any misunderstandings about 
course content In this way, the very structure of the PSI system pre- 
vents the " accumulated ignorance ' phenomt^non 

This immediate check on student pertormance and undeistandmg 
has one more benefit that should be mentioned II the number of 
students having ditticulty comprehending the course material is large, 
th*^ instructor is being informed, although somewhat indirectly, that 
son>ething i^ wrong It should be apparent that his materials are not 
clear enough, his course content is too con^plex without well-de- 
veloped study materials and or his course units are too large It the 
instructor remains flexible, h^ can utilize this feedback to improve his 
course arid. thui. the quality ot student learning 

In tht^ lecture system, th^ v^tudent is usual! / a passive creature His 
role Is to sit. listen, and taithtully record what the instructor is saying In 
many ot our nation s classrooms, the class si^e is too great to allow tor 
mleracEion. Even lecturers fortunate enough to teach small classes 
have ditticulty interacting with each individual student Furthermore, 
there are always students who hesitate, for many reasons, to initiate 
contact with the instructor In PSI, each student is involved directly and 
actively m the learning process by a direct and personal interchange of 
information with course personnel The class proctor who immediately 
scores his unit test, is capable of intelligently discussing the material 
contained therein Such a discussion can involve the student to a 
^ reater dePth m the course material thereby clearing up any confusion 
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on hi5 part The wry facr that the prottor a tellow student and. there- 
Ifore, IS somehow le>s threatenmg to many than the protesbor^ en- 
courages an increase in !>tudent*tnitiated discussions For those who 
wish to discuss a point further, the professor is continuallv Available 

FinaHv* it »s common prattice in the traditional lecture system tor 
one or tv.'0 major ^examinations to determine a student's grade These 
periods become aversive events in the student's lite Since most courses 
cover large content areas, student anxiety usually runs at an equally 
high level The PSI method presents information in ^>mall^ logically 
sequential steps or units Although complete masterV olf each is re- 
quired, the student mav repeat unit examinations (different testsJ until 
that mastery is demonstrated Thus, the detrimental effects of anxiety 
upon performante is eliminated as much as possible PSt ^^tempts to 
maximi/e revtards while minimizing punishment in order that the 
student be free to leam, at his oivn individual rate* to the best of his 
ability As Born and Zlutnick 11972) state, * PSI stri\es to make students 
more alike — by making tht m all excellent ' 

The foregomg should make it evident that the lecture method does 
have inherent drawbacks As Nelson [^970\ pomts out. "the lecture 
method is basKally aversive? m that materials are presented in units 
which are too large for some students and too small tor otherSn exams 
are given solely to determine grades rather than to assess a student's 
readiness to progress to new material, there is no recognition at the 
student as a unique individual, the student is required to be a passive 
receptor with no effective in put into the tiassrooni situatior^, and, 
finally, student motivation to learn i*; usually based on the tear ot re- 
ceiving a poor grade ' The personalized system dispels these critici^nis 
entirely 

The remainder o* this artitle will deal with a brief history ot PSl s 
development, whv PSI is effective, and how PSl actually works m the 
classroom Hopefully, the reader will emerye with jn idea ot what is. 
involved in a personalized tlassroon^ and how it feeU to organize and 
run a successful PSI course 



The Birth and Evolution of PSI 

The roots of PSl go batk to the lMi!U's wh*:'n two voung scholars, 
F S Keller and B F Skinner, beyan exchanging ideas and cnticiSms on 
Hie educational svstem Over the vears, that interest in the educational 
and learning process has contmued t*^* sohditv and expand During th^ 
1950s, Keller became known as an innovative* creative teacher at 
Columbia University, devrsmg courses that utilized prrntiples of learn- 
ing This coincided with a general upswing in interest and research into 
less traditional means of education During this same period. 
Skinner pointed out that effective learning and teaching do not happen 
O /chance. 
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The state ot research on education had evolved by this time to the 
point where it was generally recognized that the learning process could 
be enhanced by utilizing principles oi psychology learning research 
These principles were specifically that learning is more efficient if the 
student is presented materials in small, logically related amounts; 
students perform (learn) appreciably better if they are constantly made 
aware of exactly what is important for them to know (thus eliminating 
student guessing games at exam time); students perform at a higher 
level and with less anxiety if they receive immediate feedback on their 
progress and performance in the educational system, and, punishment 
IS usually detrimental to the leaming process 

During the 1%0's, Keller, along with I G Sherman and several other 
colleagues, ^t up courses at the University of Braztlia using various as- 
pects of learning theory Unfortunately, Brazil's political upheavals 
made it necessary to close down operations soon afterward But, the 
conviction and excitement felt by the individuals involved continued. 
Keller and Sherman accepted positions at Arizona State University and 
continued teaching courses utilizmg he ideas and techniques that had 
arisen from their experience in Brazil 

Both Keller and Sherman had delivered several papers on the as y^t 
nameless teaching method by the late 1960's and professionals had 
begun to take an increasing interest in this new and successful tech- 
nique By the time that Keller published Xoodbyen teacher " in 
1%8, the disciplmes of physics and engineering had begun to use the 
"Keller Plan'' The Personalized System of Instruction was off and 
runrting 

During the next few years, PSi made a substantial impact mamly in 
psychology and the physical sciences with many enthusiastic users as 
well as detractors believing that this particular method was suited only 
to those disciplines concerned with absolutes or large amounts of un- 
wavering data 

As interest in this new method grew, there was a demand for greater 
and more detailed information In 1971 and 1972, workshops on the 
"Keller Plan" began, first at Mil and later at Georgetown University 
Since then numerous conferences and wori^shops have been conducted 
with ever-increasing professional attendance The most recent gather- 
ing, the National Conference conducted in Washington DC, had 
more than /80 profe^isionals in attendance As the interest has in- 
Creased, So have the number of disciplines discovering the successful 
adaptability of PSi The teaching community is fast becoming aware 
that pSI is nof limited m its application, and th^at it is a successful and 
rewarding expenem^e in fjelds of studv ranging from physics to english 
composition The PS/ Newsletter, initiated by Sherman just three years 
ago, has grown to a readership of 3,000 encompassing professionals m 
at least 27 disciphnes 
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Why PSI Works 

The Personalized System of Instruction is finnly based on the results 
of research in learning and motivation The principles of learning and 
reinforcement are inherent in the system. Five major characteristics are 
fundamental to its basic structure. We touched briefly on these in the 
openmg paragraphs. Let us now take a deeper IcNDk at each in order to 
help us to discover just why PSI is so successful 

a Communkaf^on between the student, instructor, and mater^a/s. 
In most cases, the traditional textbook is the basic informational 
source. Obviously, this has many advantages to the instructor. Anyone 
who has implemented a PSI course will testify that there is more than 
enough work to be done without writing your own textbook. However, 
there is an almost universal feeling, regardless of discipline, that no 
textbook IS truly adequate and relevant to one particular course There 
rs also the poorly written textbook. Inadequate in content and depth 
and/or constantly confusing the students. Still another problem is that 
textbooks are written for as large a population as possible. As a result, 
they frequently omit or gloss over areas the instructor may feel need 
more attention Although PSI utilizes traditional textbooks, it also pro- 
vides the instructor the opportunity to stress areas neglected by the 
text' 

In a PSI course, the instructor prepares detailed study guides that can 
be used to expand available information, or to delve into content not 
provided by the text. However, thes^ study materials must meet certain 
criteria to be effective tools in the learning process. They must make 
the students aware of what they are expected to le*irn and how their 
learning will be assessed Obviously, study materials will vary in 
content and style of presentation as a result of the instructor's 
orientation. What is most crucial is that the student knows exactly what 
is considered to be important and relevant, how much he is expected to 
master in a gwen period, and how his performance^ is to be assessed 
After all, if an instructor cannot express what he wants his students to 
learn, it seems rather fruitless to expect the student to learn "whatever 
It rs" efficiently. 

Study materials can serve a variety of functions ihere can be an 
introductory section tying in the present course with past materials the 
student has encountered. Such materralscan alsodtscuss strategies that 
the student can utilize in order to facilitate understanding the required 
content. Each individual instructor is free to emphasize areas, simplify 
text information, or pose study questions \\ he so desires, all of which 
should arm the student with the ability to complete the goals set forth 
by the instructor tor each section or unit of study. 

b M^sX^x'i of the unit. An instructor developing a course must 
make many important decisions. Foremost among these is content. 
Once the instructor has sorted out what materials he feels are necessary 
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to the course, he must then consider whether or not the amount o^ ma- 
terial IS reasonable in view of course parameters at h^s particular 
institution The next step \s to separate the course content into a logical 
sequence fonmmg what Keller (1%J3j termed units" Clearly the 
number and size of units will vary among individual instructors but it 
must be kept in mind that there are pitfalls ahead for those who utilize 
units that are too large, too numerous, or too small 

Once the Instructor has logically prepared his course materials, he 
must deal with the "unit perfection requirement" This term essentially 
means mastery ot a certain area of content is required betore the stu* 
dent can advance to new materials. (Keller, 1%8) Mastery of each unit 
IS an rntegral part of PSI and. in some ways, is the most difficult aspect 
for traditional lecturers to accommodate As Sherman { 1972b) explains, 
"the tests are not exams in the normal sense Students are not penalized 
by a lower grade because of errors. The tests are not graded at all, but 
rather are a device and an opportunity for the student to demonstrate 
mastery, or detect confusions, the latter to be corrected before they 
lead to serious trouble 

"Roughly, rather than starting with 100, counting errors and sub- 
tracting points that are forever lost, the procedure is to count suc- 
cesses and add. The difference is not trivial: for it leaves the student 
free to try, free to fail; and, therefore, eventually more likely to suc- 
ceed It is the amount he masters that determines his grade We judge 
our art masterpieces not by the number of preliminary sketches dis- 
carded along the way, but the final product produced ' 

The mastery concept does not assume that there are no individual 
differences in ability and skill of students; on the contrary, self-pacing 
and masterv assume that there will be differing rates of learning 
according to student differences but that each student is capable of at- 
taming the final level of learning required by the instructor 

Many educators feel that if all students are Capable of achieving 
mastery and, consequently, ot passing the course at a high level, 
institutions will be unable to make judgments and discriminations be- 
tween students. In most traditional institutions, the normal curve' is 
utilized for grade distributions Upon close examination, however, the 
riormal curve' is not really an appropriate yardstick with which to 
measure our educational success Bloom ( 19b6) points out that "there is 
nothing sacred about the normal curve It is the distribution most 
appropriate to chance and random activity Education iS a purposeful 
activity and we seek to have the students learn what we have to teach 
If we are effective in our instruction, the distribution of achievement 
should be very different from the nonmal Curve In fact, we may even 
insist that our educational efforts have been unsuccessful to the extent 
to which ourdistribution approximates the normal distribution." 

I am sure that most instructors have found themselves m the 
incomfortable position of being required to discriminate between an 
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'A" and a "8 ' student on the basis of one or two points, or by some 
ambiguous student quality such as "participation in class" which more 
accurately measures a personality variable than the student's proven 
understanding oi the course content. When the quality and quantity of 
material available to each student is held constant, and each student is 
required to demonstrate mastery of each unit, there can be little doubt 
on the instructor's part as to how well a student has understood a given 
content area This idea of mastery in the educational process teads 
logically to the concept of student self pacing 

c. Student ^etf-padng. One of the most integral components of the 
PS* format the concept of student self-pacing. Traditional methods of 
instruction would penalize a student who. for whatever reason, cannot 
adhere to the instructor's pacing of the course materials. The very idea 
of self-pacing tmpjjes recognition of tndjvidt/al differences among 
students. The personalized course is Organized in ^jch a manner as to 
maximize the attainment of scholastic potential in each student> 
regardless of an individual's rate of learning Indeed, the concept ot 
unit mastery as required by a personalized course, demands that the 
student's personal rate of progress not be arbitrarily defined by the 
instructor. In other words, the recognition that there are individual 
differences in ability and skill plus the requirement of mastery by aU 
students makes it obvious that the rate of learning not be held constant 
(Sherman i972b) It is apparent that there are students capable of pro- 
gressing through the course at a fast clip while there are students who 
will require more time in order to complete all course materials It *s a 
rare experience indeed for a student to study for and receive exams 
when he is prepared and not because he is forced to perform on an arbi- 
trary date set by the instructor "Indeed, aptitude? could, under this 
method of instruction, be re-defined as t^^e amount of time usually 
needed by the student to attain mastery ot a learning (ask " (Carroll, 
1%3) 

d Role oi the proctor. Some observers teel that the student-proctor 
IS the most important feature in a PSi classroom Proctors can be ad- 
vanced undergraduates who have previously raken the course, 
graduate students, or students currently enrolled in the course Keller 
( describes fhe proctor as "an undergraduate who has been chosen 
for his mastery of the course content and orientation, for h»s maturity 
of judgment, for his understanding of the special problems that con- 
front the student as a beginner, and for his willingness to assist " 

It must be a fairly common yet depressing ■?xperience iOf an 
instructor to hear that he is so inteitigent and advanced in his field that 
he cannot effectively teach the begjnner-student Unfortt/nately. in 
many cases, it would seen that this js true The peer-proctor, however, 
finds It less difficult to explain subtleties of course content to fellow 
students in a simple, understandable manner. The proctor also 
O minates some of the reticence felt by students to "ask a foolish 
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question" Many student who are reluctant to ask a highly educated 
professor questions on basic materials will not hesitate to discuss their 
learning difficulties with another student This factor, along with unit 
sequence ma^^tery mo^>t effectively eliminate^> po^>sib]e areas of 
confu^>lon quickly before the student must encounter more advanced 
materials. 

The proctor system also frees the instructor from dealing with the 
"highly predictable, redundant, repetitive errors and questions that 
preclude his dealing with the complex, personal, and unique questions 
that only he is equipped to handle/' (Sherman, 1971bl 

Not only do the instructor and student benefit from the peer proctor 
system, but the proctors themselves find great rewards within the PSl 
classroom. They are interacting with fellow students on a personal 
basis; they are learning to express themselves clearly in their chosen 
field; and, as a result, go on to perform in advanced courses at ex- 
tremely high levels. It is important to keep in mind that the proctor is 
what makes this method of instruction personalized, and it is through 
his efforts that students are given immediate feedback on test 
performance, explanations of content, and "an enhancement oi the 
social-personal aspect of the educational process." (Keller, 1968) 

e Motivational dewces. The traditional lecture method is con- 
venient for the instructor. He can teach large numbers of students in 
one place at one time This has been the traditional vehicle for our 
educational system in the past and has been discussed prev^ously. Vet 
there is a place for the lecture within the PSl format The instructor who 
can lecture informatively and at the same time be interesting can be a 
highly reinforcing factor to students. Since the study materials, self- 
paced testing, and mastery of units are utilized to present essential 
information to the students, the instructor is free to present lectures on 
non-textual materials that are interesting and informative to all 
involved If the students are aware that they must reach a certain level 
in the course before they are allowed to attend such lectures, the 
lecture then serves as a motivational factor influencing the student's 
progression through the course content In such a way, the lecture can 
serve as a reinforcing and useful factor in the PSl classroom 

The Effective PSl Course 

All the above features are included in PSl for one primary purpose; 
to increase the efficiency of learning Self-pacing, unit mastery* and an 
emphasis on written materials are proven and effective variables in our 
educational system When one considers the additional factors of peer- 
proctors and various motivational devices, it is apparent that PSl 
effectively utilizes current learning reinforcement theory There has 
been some discussion to the effect that PSl somewhat eliminates 
competition This is true only to the degree that now the student finds 
ie is conripeting with himself instead of fellow classmates 
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There are various reasons why institutions of higher education have 
been willing to allow PSi courses on campus. One very important factor 
is the fact that the PSI classroom does easily and quite successfully fit 
into the traditional university structure without undue disruption. The 
PSI format requires no special or elaborate equipment or classroom 
center in which to operate. Since traditional textbooks and materials 
are utilized, there is littfe added expenditure required of the university 
administration or of students In the vast majority of cases, the PSi 
course readily fits into the established semester or quarter structure 
without requiring expanded class hours. It has been found, however, 
that students tend to progress through the course materials at a faster 
rate if the longer class meetings are utilized. This is probabiV due to the 
fact that a well-prepared student has sufficient ttme to take more than 
one unit m the longer sessions, and a student who has failed at his first 
attempt at a unit quiz has an opportunity to re-take the unit on the 
same daV. On the surface, particularly as far as the traditional 
university structure is concerned, there is little to distinguish the PSI 
classroom from a traditional lecture course It is only after an observer 
walks through the classroom door that PSI's distinguishing features 
become apparent 

Organization of the PSI Classroom 

Generally, an observer's first impression upon viewing a personalized 
course is one of incredible activity At a glance, it seems as it everVone 
in the room is in motion Yet, it would be erroneous to conclude that 
the PSI classroom is a disorganized process In fact, theopposite is true 
After a few moments in the classroom, it becomes obvious that the 
activity /s following some sort of pattern One center of activity is that 
where unit exams are being checked tn and out by student aides The 
flow of traffic moves from there to a "relatively" motionless area where 
students are the process of completing the exams They then go di- 
rectly to the student-proctor sertion to have their exams graded and 
discussed At this point, a student may either go on to the next unit 
exam (after successfully mastering the previous one) or. if he has failed, 
r^ay take another test form on the same unit Thus, the observer will 
note a circular pattern of activity as students go from one center to the 
next and then repeat the process. 

The instructor is seldom in one place for very long His function is 
one of advisor and professor. He is free to move about the room talking 
to students, discussing relevant course materials, and supervising the 
test check out procedures and proctor activities But. as would be 
imagined, his tasks certainlV do not end in the classroom In order for 
the personalized course to operate smoothly, all elements within the 
system must be thoroughly prepared and systematically applied to the 
^ classroom. That's the hard part. 

ERIC 18 , 
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Wei! before the first day of classes, materrais and organization of the 
classroom must be thoughtfultv and carefully prepared Anyone who 
has taught a PSI course will admit, this is not an easy task that can be 
finished in an evening or two ot concentrated work 

First, the instructor must make the decisions common to all 
courses— what text he wishes to use, what area he wants to concentrate 
upon, what area in the textbook is deficient, how many students he 
feels he can effectively handle After these initial decisions, he must 
begin to prepare materials relevant to a personalized classroom, all of 
which must be of sufficient quality to effectively guide the students. 
The instructor must never overlook the fact that no matter how well or- 
ganized and efficient the actual classroom structure appears, the 
students cannot perform at satisfactory levels without comprehensive 
and complete course materials. 

Two critical ttems which are absolutely essential to the successful 
application of PSI are the study guides and the unit test forms 

a Sfudv guides. Basically, study guides should give the student 
learning objectives for each unit so that he will be aware of what the in- 
structor feels are important concepts and ideas Obviously, any two 
individual instructors will compose differing materials for Similar 
courses and in varying styles. What is important, though, is that the 
study guides present the course material in small and logically se- 
quential unit^ that enable the student \o activelv respond, commonly 
by solving problems presented within the study guide itselt 

b. Unit test forms. There are many factors important to effective 
unit exams. The unit size is one important variable It has been found in 
the past that PSI works best when the number of units roughly equals 
the number of weeks in the semester. If there are too many units, then, 
obviously, the student is not progressing through the course at tiis own 
pace but is being externally paced by the semester deadlines An 
instructor who tries to include too many units wilt also have problems 
with students falling behind because there is insufficient time available 
for the student to repeat a unit test before the course structure forces 
him to move on Once this occurs, the classroom will become an 
aversive experience to many of the student participants 

On the other hand, if the instructor includes too few units for a great 
amount ot course content, the very length of the units themselves 
become aversive to students In this case, students very often avoid 
taking the exams and the instructor is faced with student procrastina- 
tion It should be clear by now that even the size of the units is a crucial 
decision and one that should not be taken lightly In all cases, the unit 
size and length should be reconsidered at the end of each semester, 
especially if the instructor has noted student behaviors similar to those 
outlined above 

Another factor involving unit exams is that the unit perfection or 
O lastery requirement necessitates availability of various forms of the 
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same unit exam, when compiling these multiple test fomis, the in- 
structor should alwavs strive to insure that the various forms are 
equivalent in terms of the general categories of items presented 

Time required for completion is still another factor to be considered 
If tests are 10 to 15 minutes long (such a time limit almost requires 
multiple-choice or short answer essay questions), students are afforded 
the opportunitv to take several unit exams during the same class period 
or repeat an unsuccessful attempt, if necessary It is highly reinforcing, 
especially to the student with adequate motivation and ability, to be 
able to come to a testing ^ssion and successfully master several unit 
exams. 

In addition to preparing appropriate course materials, the instructor 
must also consider another vital component in successful PSI course 
management: personnel selected to operate within the system. Three 
major elements are necessary for efficient operation: the instructor, 
proctor and class assistant. 

a. The instructor. It should be apparent by now that the instructor's 
role begins far in advance of the actual PSi class It is the instructor who 
must design the course structure, develop and distribute competent 
written materials (including study guides and unit test forms), select 
and direct course personnel, set up adequate bookkeeping practices, 
and cope with the inevitable day-to-day decisions regarding classroom 
policy. The instructor must also be present continually in testing situa- 
tions. Students studying for exams as well as those who simply w>sh to 
further their knowledge in a particular area will need and appreciate 
the instructor's knowledge and resources. The instructor must be 
present to arbitrate any disagreements that may arise between a 
student and proctor over test itemr* or answers. So, although his role is 
drastically changed from that required by the traditional lecture course, 
the instructor is, perhaps, even busier now It should also be noted in 
passing that the time required to successfully undertake a personalized 
course is a great deal higher than that required by the lecture method. 

b. The proctor. The proctor has> at times, been referred to as the 
most important aspect of the PSi clas<,room It is through his efforts and 
availability that the course is "personalised'*. It would be physically 
impossible in large claises for the mstructor to have the opportunity to 
discuss in depth every answer given by every student in the course of a 
semester. In most PS) courses* a ratio of one proctor for every ten 
students has proven to be effective. 

The actual selection of proctors can be done in a variety of ways. 
External proctors [normally graduate students or advanced under- 
graduates) usually serve the entire semester. Internal proctors (students 
who have proven their mastery of the most course units by a particular 
test day) correct and discuss tests of their classmates who have not pro- 
gressed as far in the course rnateriaJs. The use of more advanced 
O udents as course proctors may add a *>light competitive element to the 
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class structure and act as a motivating factor for students to move 
rapidly through the course in order to merit the position of proctor. 

The observant instructor will note that the proctor gains much from 
his position For many, tt will be the f*rst time their active participatton 
in the educational process has been encouraged — indeed, almost 
demanded Thev are able to discuss course content on a one-to-one 
basis with fellow students and with the instructor. 

c C/ass ass/sianfs. Class assistants are also necessarV to the well-run 
PSt classroom The\ ^re responsible for unit test checkout and ^ecuritV 
and for the ever*present bookkeeping necessarV to the format. Class 
assistants and external proctors are usuallV paid a salary or given 
independent studv credit The class with less than 100 students should 
be able to operate smoothlV with one or two class assistants 

Another factor for the instructor to consider is the final examination 
Most PSI courses do include a tinal exam. This allows students to 
consolidate the materials they have previously mastered and can bring 
to light any students who have used less than laudato^V methods for 
progressing through the course units In general, the final examination 
should not differ in style from the unit quiz format If. however, the 
instructor does not desire to administer a final exam, several well- 
placed review units throughout the semester can accomplish the gpal 
of a tinal without inducing the level of anMetV usually associated wtth 
one-shot final examinations 

Normally, students receive only one final examination but there is no 
reason why multiple-final examination forms could not be 
administered until mastery ts attained In any PSI course, however, tt is 
advisable to give the final exam throughout the semester so that 
students who have rapidly progressed through the course units can 
complete ail the course requirements 

This would seem to be an appropriate place to mention the distribu- 
tion of grades in a PSI classroom. If you take the normal curve and turn 
It upside down, you will get the general idea of the level of per- 
formance achieved by the majonty of students in a PSI classroom. As 
Keller found, "most students will receive an 'A' with 

progressively fewer students receiving a 'B , C, or 'D' with a rise in the 
number of students receiving an F'. incomplete, or withdrawal 
classification It is not difficult to understand why this particular grade 
distribution is so common to PSI courses Since the student is provided 
with all study materials and expected goals, receives immediate feed- 
back on his performance, and participates in a testing format that 
eliminates any ' failure ' in the usual sense, he is constantly aware of his 
progression through the course at any given moment Unlike the tradi- 
tional course with a mid-term and a final, the student does not have to 
wait tor the results of his fast examination to know whether his overall 
course performance was of sufficient quality to merit a passing grade. 
O The PSI student is well aware, from the first day of class, of how much 
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work 15 expected of hirn in order to receive a particular grade in the 
course He has a great deaf of lead-time in which to drop the course 
instead of plugging awaV to the final exam and discovering (too late to 
withdraw) that he d*d not pass the hna\ Considering these factors, u t$ 
not surprising that the PSI course will probablv have a slightly hj^jher 
withdrawal rate than is usually found in a traditional course 

In a PSI course, even more so than a lecture course, good manage 
ment is essential. The selection of quality proctors and course 
assistants, the arduous preparation of study and test materials and 
additional motivational course activities cannot be over-emphasized. Jf 
the instructor has made a misjudgment in almost any area, he will be 
made aware of it until it is corrected. If the course has poor 
bookkeeping or too few proctors, long lines of students will form in 
various sections of the classroom If the units are too numerous or too 
lengthy, the classroom will seem suspiciously empty until the last of the 
semester when students will be wildly attempting to finish the course 
As in any course, it is best that the instructor be well-prepared and or- 
ganized before the students enter the classroom. It is also important for 
him to be constantly observant of the student behaviors in the 
classroom and to evaluate h*s course management during and at the 
end of each semester m order to eliminate any organ iz at tonal problems 
that may have appeared 

Cofitemporary Research 

Since the widespread application of the Personalized System of 
Instruction has only blossomed recently, it is logical that the great bulk 
of research has taken place within at least the last five years At 
present, it is difficult to ascertain exactly what effects PSI has on the 
learning process or what specific components of PSi are most effective 
and essential to effective teaching 

One of the major obstacles in measuring the relative success of PSI is 
that many studies attempt to compare it with traditional methods of 
teaching with the latter serving as a control Frequently, an instructor 
will compare a new PSI course with the same course taught by the tra- 
ditional method in a previous semester This post-hoc selection ot the 
control group poses many research problems in that there may be dif^ 
terences in the student population from semester to semester and, if 
the instructor has switched to offering a personalized course, it is 
possible that he has shifted hrs educational perspectives In any case, 
the lack of acfequate random selection or matching of students to serve 
in both conditions in between-subject experimental design make 
generalizations about the experimental results oPen to justified 
criticism 

A major difficulty also arises when within-subject experimental 
^ designs have been utilized With an aBA design, and even when 
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utilizing a more complex multiple type- there is the possibility that re- 
sidual eHects from previous teaching methods wjII have an etfect on 
sub^ectuent variation oJ teaching methods 

Another factor which makes analysts ot the literature so ditticult rs 
that many researchers do not use exactly the same methods when 
operatrng a personalized course Frequently, individual instructors wilf 
modify or omit components of the Personalized System of Instruction 
thus making it difficult for a clear, concise picture to emerge from the 
current literature on research findings. While it is exceedingly difficult 
to draw irrefutable conclusions trom the current research, the data 
collected in numerous studies do indicate some strong trends with 
regard to introducing the PSI foniiat These trends are presented here 

One of the most noticeable aspects of a personalized course is the 
increased number of students receiving "A "s and ' B"'s. There has been 
research done on the question of whether or not a student population 
sharing such high grades can perform at a higher level than a student 
population in a traditional course 

It has been found in numerous studies that the same instructor will 
assign more "A" or "B ' grades when teaching a PSI course than in 
earlier semesters when a more traditional method was utilized (Keller, 
1%7, 1968, 1970: Moore, Mahan and Ritts. 1969: Hoberock, 1972). In 
addition, studies have been reported wherein students from both a tra* 
ditional course and a PSI course have been compared on the basis of 
examination performance on the same course material (McMichael 
and Corey, 1%9. Corey and McMichael, 1970, Moore. Mahan and Ritts, 
1%9. Gallup, 1974: Sheppard and MacDermot, 1970; Morns and 
Kimbrell, 1972, Witters and Kent, 1972, Alba and Pennypacker, 1972; 
Born, Cledhill and Davis. 1972) In varying degrees, all of the above 
mentioned studies have found PSI to be at least as effective, if not 
superior to, traditional instruction Taken ai ^ whole> these studies 
would seem to indicate that the utilisation of PSI in the classroom will 
increase performance between 10 and 15 percent over more 
conventional techniques 

One of the most frequently heard criticisms of PSi is that its use is 
restricted to lower level academic skills and could not be utilized in 
conceptual or creative le^irning. However, Morris and Kimbrell (1972) 
have found increased performance by students in a PSi course 
requiring the demonstration of both recall and application of principles 
and concepts Indeed, there seems to be a considerable amount of 
research verifying that PSI is effective m courses stressing the 
acquisition of complex academic repertoires [Sheppard and 
MacDermot, 1970, Born. Cledhill and Davis. 1972, Hursh, et al , 1973) 
However, this area is still immersed m controversy and a great deal of 
additional research, especially in areas outside of psychology, needs to 
be performed. 

O Critics of the PSI system also feel that students who have had 
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repeated exposure to text questions have an advantage over the more 
traditional control students thus Lre^^ting a ' practice effect" that would 
account for the increased level of performance bv PSl students Al- 
though manv studies are unclear about the relative exposure ot the two 
groups to test items, the McMichael and Corey {1%9) and Corey and 
McMichael (1970) studies do not contain such a bias, vet still support 
the general findings of increased performance bv students in the PSl 
group Alba and Pennvpacker (1972) also found that when students m 
both groups were exposed to final examination items on a random 
basis, the experimental group performance was significantly better 

It should also be noted that when a final exam is given greater in-put 
mto the traditional course grade, the anxiety thus induced maV 
adversely affect test performance Unfortunately, much of the research 
on PSl does contain experimental weaknesses, all of which the reader 
must keep in mmd when reviewing available literature It is clear that a 
great deal of new research must be conducted which utilizes designs 
that wilt hold such factors constant or eliminate experimental biases 
before any definitive conclusions can be drawn about the mcreased 
level of performance so consistently found in personalized course*. 



The preceding section on current research points out the need tor 
further and more controlled experimental data As *n any newly- 
emerging method, the research becomes more refined and precise as 
the number of PSl courses increase Such improved research is neces- 
sary if PSl IS to continue expanding Proven successes and effectiveness 
are the basis for the acceptance of PSl by skilled educators who will de* 
termine whether or not this innovative method of instruction will be 
integrated mto existing institutional structures With all of the afore- 
mentioned flaws m experimental assessment, PSl would seem to be a 
method that b capable of producing increased student performance 
and a more posrtive student response to the learning process. It is inter- 
esting to note that there are institutions that are currently operating 
large scale applications of personalized instruction It may be that the 
success and data which arise from these operations will determine the 
eventual fate of PSl 

At the University of Texas at Austin, a two-Vear proiect funded by the 
Alfred P Sloan Foundation has begun to investigate many of the 
research questions raised bv current and past research They will be 
looking into the relative cost of PSl, whether or not PSl materials 
developed by one individual can be utilized successfully bv an 
instructor at another institution, and, the effects of learning habits 
acquired in a PSl course on later, more traditional courses. Their 
research is beginning to produce data in the following areas: whether 
O jdents learn more effectively in a PSl course; factors affecting 
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procras(ina(ion and ^tthdrawal problems, the signittcance ot the 
inverted grade dtstnbuhon** commonly tound m PSl, and the ettect ot a 
PSI format on subsequent loii^-term retention These ^^ttorts. led by 
lames Stice and Billy v Koen. will prove mvaluable as tt the tir*>t time 
PSI has been exammed m such an extensive and systematic manner 

College IV. the Grand Valley State College ot Allendale, Michigan, 
and the Permian Ba*iin campus at the University oi Te\a*i, Ode>^a, Tex- 
as are albo 'experimental" programs Both institutions are utili^^ing unit- 
ized, modular, and personalised methods Their success or tailure will 
definitely aHect the adoption ot !>uch innovative techniques in other 
large institutions 

For the past two years, the Center tor Personalized Instruction has 
been m existence at Georgetown University, Washington. DC The 
Center > primary function h to disseminate iiitorniation and to provide 
leadership to the grovMng number of educators expressing rntere^t in 
the personalised system The Center has a permanent protessional Matt 
i| G Sherman. Ben A Green |r , and R S Ruskinf and is supported by 
the Fund tor the Improvement ot Post'Secondar\ Education of the De- 
partment ot Health. Education, and Welfare, as well as the Carnegie 
Corporation ot New \Ork The Center publishes the P5/ Mew^ietter, 
sponsors a series ot national and regional conferences and workshops, 
and i> developing 3 clearinghouse for those mteresied in utili^^mg PSI ' 

Predicting the future is exceedingly difficult ^mce the number o* 
educators employing PSI is steadily increasing As the total number o* 
users increases, so do the subtle modifications ot the existing system oi 
instruction These modifications will probably shape the future course 
ot PSl A^ Sherman (1971) has pointed out, "the use of internal proctors 
[whi^h IS now commonly found m most PSI classrooms) was dictated 
by the tact that neither independent course credit nor tunds tor pay^ 
ment ot external proctors were available Such changes in the basic 
PSI system are almost a certainty as the number and v variety of teachers 
using the method contir ues to mcre^ase 

It would seem reasonable that the use ot PSI will expand to include 
secondary education institutions with more regularity There are 
increasing reports of PSi bemg utilised in elemeiitarv, junior and senior 
high schools It also seems probable that the increasing phenomena ot 
adult Continuing education will beyin to utilize PSI for very practical 
reasons The system, itselt. would be extremely benefici^al to adults with 
tull-time employment who would find (he self-pacing and flexibility ot 
the PSI classroom more compatible with a busy schedule than that 
allowed by the tradition^al lecture course 

In conclusion, through this article, we have hoped to present and re- 
view the bastes of a system whose very flexibility should insure its 
continued impact in higher education during the years to come 

* \Ujre cotnplefe nitorinJtion tjo CfnCtr funi,liuns and topie^. Ot the fii SffK\^i^tttft n^v U- 
iiiblilirtea bv v^rilmy .hf Juthor i are ot liUv Ce nte r lur r-^on ali/t^ lnstfuclnjr> Ct^'jr^je- 
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SOCRATES: Now then, Menon, what do you think? Was there one 
single opinion which the boy did not give as his own? 

ME NON No, they were all his own opinions. 

SOCRATES Vet he did not know, as we agreed shortly before. 

MENON Quite true, indeed 

SOCRATES: Were these opmions tn him, or not? 

MENON Thevwere 

SOCRATES Then » one whodoes not know, about things he does not 
know, there are true opinions about the things which he does not 
know? 

MENON' So it appears 

SOCRATES And now these opmions have been stirred up m him as *n a 
dream; and if someone wiJl keep asking him these questions often and 
various forms, you can be sure that m the end he will know about them 
as accurately as anybody 



-Plato, rheMeno 
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Probably most readers of Plato's Socratic dialogues have been 
impressed and intrigued at the manner in which Socrates inculcated 
new knowledge and understanding in his ''students/' There are several 
factors in the technique of Socrates that enhanced his effectiveness in 
restructuring the cognitive elements of his students' minds, but the 
most notable feature in the method of Socrates is the dialogue form 
itself. The dialogue is a very personalized form of instruction, which 
permitted Socrates to tutor his students on the basis of the information 
they already possessed and on each student's unique manner of 
analysis and comprehension. 

The dialogue disappears from the later writings of Plato, and the 
style of Plato's famous student, Aristotle, reflects more the style of a 
master rmpating wisdom to his students through the written word and 
the lecture. Prior to the time of the easy dissemination of the written 
word, the lecture technique was adopted as the most efficient, 
effective, and inexpensive technique to convey information from 
teacher to student. Institutions which subsequently evolved for the 
purpose of educating the children of the elite reflected this com- 
mitment to the lecture method. However, the use of the lecture did not 
mean that personalized dialogue between teacher and student dis- 
appeared. Whereas the lecture was useful in the dissemination of 
information, true understanding was more likely to be facilitated 
through the interaction of instructor and student. 

When mass education became a national objective, the nature of 
educational institutions began to change. Classes became larger. The 
variatic^ in the abilities and interests of the students increased. The 
time available for interaction between instructor and student greatly 
diminished. The simultaneous influx of printed materials and, more 
recently, of audio-visual materials vastly increased the amount of 
information processed by most students today, albeit without neces- 
sarily promoting understanding and evaluation of that information. 

Educators have begun to seek efficient and economical instructional 
alternatives that will enhance the student's understanding. This paper 
focuses on one such method, broadly labeled, personalized systems of 
instruction (PSl) Our presentation examines the learning principles 
that underlie personalized systems of instruction, the procedure for es- 
tablishing and implementing such a course of instruction, and an 
evaluation of the PSl approach 



PSI Principles 



The term, personalized system of instruction, apparently derives 
from the description used by fred Keller (Keller, 1%6) to describe a 
method of instruction developed by Keller and Gilmour Sherman in the 
mid*1%(ys. Other terms, such ais contingency managed instruction and 
O Evidualized instruction, have been used to describe techniques 
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similar to Keller's Although these three terms perhaps can bo dis- 
tinguished from each other, they commonly have been used inter- 
changeably^ Taken literally, the term "personalized" Implies an 
attention to the individual as a person in a much more human manner 
than either oi the other two terms 

Despite this emphasis on the "personalization" of a course, the basic 
Keller PSI approach and other modifications of it normally appear to 
place a personalized format upon a superstructure of sound, effective 
learning principles that are not unique to PSI Although the research 
findings concerning these learning principles are not yet conlcusive, 
the evidence thus far does seem to support these hypotheses upon 
which PSI is based. (See Carr, 1962; Keller, 1%7; Mager, 1968. and 
Kemp, 1971). It is also true that these principles are not always 
mutually reinforcing, and certain inconsistencies may appear in an 
effort to implement them all Moreover, certain of these principles may 
be incompatible with certain constraints created by the requirements 
of a particular course or certain objectives desired by the instructor. It 
is important, therefore, that instructors who wish to implement a PSI 
format in a course understand the various principles underlymg PSi in 
order to develop an effective PSI course. 

The first two principles normally found m PSI can be applied to 
almost any instructional approach. 

1* Specidcatlon of objectives. Learning improves if the student 
knows precisely what learning outcomes are desired and reinforced by 
the instructor. The use of learning or performance objectives clarifies 
for the instructor and the student the scope, content, expectations, and 
goals for the course Objectives specification follows certain principles 
that enhance the utility and clarity of the objectives These principles 
are important, and those who are unfamiliar with them should consult 
the work of Robert Mager [1%2) or Norman Gronlund (1970) or some 
other qualified source In our estimation, this initial principle consti- 
tutes the beginning and most important step in implementing PSI or 
any other instructional design. 

2. Evdludtlon/objectives congruence. Learning improves if the 
evaluation of the student's performance is consistent with the 
specification of objectives given the student This principle may seem 
obvious, but It is Surprisingly easy for test items or other evaluation 
items to be constructed that are not part of the objectives specified by 
the instructor Learning objectives constitute directions to the student 
concerning what he is to do and know in the course. Deviation from the 
objectives in evaluation does little to promote learning and can create 
a psychological climate that hinders effective learning Considerable 
attention is given in this paper to evaluation. PSI offers unique and 
valuable methods for evaluation Despite this emphasis, those 
instructors who do not evaluate the performance of their students can 
still utilize personalized instruction. 
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A second group o* principles have therr origin in Skinnerian learning 
theory These principles torm a basic foundation in individualized 
instruction and programmed instruction 

3. Active responding. Learning improves if the student is engaged 
actively with the subject matter and if the student actively responds to 
the subject matter Active responding is unlikely to be experienced in 
lectures or large class discussions or in textbooks that do not engage the 
student in interaction with the printed mat^nial. It is also important to 
note that response alone is not enough to insure leaming immediate 
feedback on the response and reinforcement of appropriate responses 
complete the learning effectiveness mitiated by the active responding. 

4. Small (short) units of instruction. Learning improves if the subject 
matter is wellorganized into relatively small segments or units of 
information In general, the ability to master information or the 
performance of certain tasks is inversely related to the amount of 
information or number of tasks required to master 

5* Frequent evaluation. Consistent with the previous principle, 
learning improves as the frequency of evaluation or feedback 
increases The use of short units loses its effectiveness if feedback and 
evaluation are not utilized also to check the student's mastery. 

6. Immediate feedback. Learning improves if the student is given 
immediate knowledge of the results of his performance. Immediate 
feedback insures that student interest and av. jreness of the subject 
matter and of his performance are optimal Appropriate aspects of the 
performance are remforced at a time when they are most prominent in 
the mind of the student Inappropnate aspects of the performance 
must be noted in order that those behaviors or responses not be 
learned 

7. Spaced learning. In a course, learning is more effective if it is 
spaced throughout the time allotted for the course rather than massed 
at one or a few times during the course (viir . at test or paper time) This 
principle is compatible with the principle of small units or information. 
In fact, the advantage of creating small units can be negated if the units 
are simply massed together and covered with undue haste in a short 
period of time The possible conflict between spaced learning and the 
self-pacing feature of PSi is a problem which will be discussed m more 
detail later 

8. Positive conditions and consequences. Learning improves if, 
whenever the student is responding to the subject matter, he *s also in 
the presence of positive conditions and consequences The more 
positive the consequences for the student, the more likely he is to learn. 
Negative conditions and consequences also can stimulate learning. 
However, aversive stimuli may have adverse effects not desired by the 
instructor. 

^ Jne feature oi KrlleKs PSI format is a competency-based approach 
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to the course material. Although not universally accepted in PSI 
formats, we may still list the principle. 

9. Mastery before advancement. Learning rmproves if the mastery of 
the material is required before advancing to new material A key 
feature of the Keller PSI format is unit perfection mastery. A perfect 
score must be attained on the unit evaluation device before advance- 
ment to further units is permitted. Some PSi instructors deviate from 
perfection and adopt what might be called a minimum performance 
level that must be attained before further advancement in the course. 
The mastery criterion has been a source of experimentation, even to 
the point of abandoing it in some PSI formats. 

PSI is a form of individualized instruction. As such, it is common to 
utilize in PSi the basic individually-paced format. 

10. Self-pacing. In general, learning improves if each student can 
proceed through the material at a speed commensurate with his ability 
and other demands upon his time. This principle, basic to the Keller PSi 
plan, currently is undergoing careful scrutiny. Certain conditions may 
qualify the application of this principle, and certain course constraints 
commonly frustrate its unconditional implementation. This entire 
matter will be the subject of a later section. 

The implication of the term 'personalized" in PSi is that personal 
attention is given each individual in the course. The opportunity for a 
one-to-one interaction with the instructor or tutors (proctors) or other 
students is the major feature that distinguishes PSI from other 
instructional techniques. 

11. Tutorial instruction^ It is a postulate of PSi that learning 
improves as the student experiences increased interaction with his 
Instructor or a tutor. Interaction with a tutor or Instructor benefits the 
student because of the opportunity for individual attention to him^ his 
problems, and his thoughts. This not only enhances effective 
instruction in the course subject matter: it often creates positive 
psychological attitudes and confirms the identity of the student as an 
individual person, still unique in a system of mass education. 

tmpldmontlng a PSI Course 

Our Own experience in using PSi formats has focused principally 
around a course entitled "Empirical Political Inquiry" This course is 
required of all political science majors at Arizona State> and it provides 
undergraduates an introduction to research methods and data analysis 
techniques. Some initial efforts are being directed toward using PSi 
type formats in other courses* such as American Government and 
Political Socialization, We have implemented a variety of PSI formats^ 
manipulating various applications of the principles presented in the 
previous section This section is designed to provide an explanation and 
analysis of the many factors involved in establishing a PSi course. 
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There are at least five identifiable steps in the implementation of a 
PSI format: 1) specifying objectives; 2) assessing the entrance status of 
the students; 3) selecting resources and activities; 4| acquiring the 
physical facilities, and, 5) establishing and implementing the course 
framework. The first four steps identify areas that must be examined 
and evaluated in order to determine if a PSI framework can be utilized 
at all. The fifth step concerns certain procedures and alternative 
choices in the actual creation and implementation of a PSI format. 



The specification of course and unit learning or performance objec- 
tives is a key element of systematic instruction. A learning objective is a 
statement that identifies a learning outcome intended by the course 
instructor f Gronlund, 1970: 1) If an instructor is able to define precisely 
what outcomes or student behaviors that he expects as a result of his 
course and if he can specify them in terms of stated objectives, then 
several beneficial consequences follow. First, the instructor has 
clarified for himself and his students precisely what students in the 
course are expected to do. Second, students are able to rely on the 
objectives as guides to direct their study efforts. Third, the objectives 
guide the instructor in the selection of course materials, teaching 
methods, and subject matter to be covered Finally, objectives also 
serve as a useful guide in the creation of evaluation devices to measure 
the fulfillment of the objectives 

The use of instructional objectives is facilitated by the use of educa- 
tional taxonomies [Bloom, aJ.- 1956; Krathwohl, et a/., 19b4] The 
widely accepted division of the taxonomy of educational objectives 
into the cognitive, affective, and psychomotor domains assists an 
instructor in identifying the learning outcomes he desires for his course 
The cognitive domain includes knowledge, comprehension, applica- 
tion, analysis, synthesis, and evaluation as cognitive or intellectual 
skills. The affective domain relates to feelings and emotions, such as: 
receiving, responding, valuing, organizing values, and internalizing 
values or value complexes. Psychomotor objectives refer to actual 
physical skills, such as typing, operating a keypunch or calculator, or 
other physical operations. 

Objectives for any one course may cover all levels of any, or all of 
the taxonomic domains Moreover, the use of objectives does not limit 
the instructor to the specification of only observable behavior. The 
student can be asked to feel, to create, to appreciate, to imagine, as 
well as to recall, to calculate, to explain, to analyze, and to evaluate. It 
is likely, however, that most instructors will prefer to make an evalua- 
tion of each student on the basis of some observable behaviors or 
performances. This does not mean that other objectives cannot be 
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lecttves will be evaluated Then, both instructor and student will know 
the behaviors for which students will be held accountable 

Assessing the Entrance Status 

The need to assess the entrance status ot students entering a course 
is not unique to PSI In almost anV course, it is benelfictal for the 
instructor to know about the needs, goals, characteristics, and 
competencies ot the students who will take the course This becomes 
even more important for a PSi course, however, whenever an effort is 
made to individualize course material and instruction to each student's 
situation. 

Two of the most common, but unreliable, techniques for gathering 
this initial information are intuition and impression Three somewhat 
more reliable methods commonly are used In assessing the entering 
status First* some instructors design and administer pre-tests on the 
information covered in the course or in particular units to determine 
the amount of pre-existing mastery of the course material This tech* 
nique can be used to place a student at a particular point within the 
sequence of material covered in the course. Simultaneous question* 
naires can gather other information on the students unrelated to 
mastery of course content. A second technique of assessing the 
entering status involves the acquisition of such available data as test 
scores, grades* and transcripts that provide some insight to the student's 
academic skills. Finally, the instructor can schedule conferences with 
each student in order to determine his level and kind of motivation* 
home and w ork environment, self-concept* and amount of pre-existing 
knowledge of the course content area 

The content and the amount of variation m the entering status can 
be used to tailor the scope and methods used in establishing the PSI 
course For example* a lack of variety in the needs and goals of students 
can permit a more narrow range of alternatives in the instructional 
materials On the other hand* a great deal of variation in entering 
competencies enhances the value of a self-paced as opposed to an 
instructor -paced format Such vanation further suggests the flexibility 
of permitting students to enter the course at different points m the 
instructional sequence* consistent with demonstrated competencies. 
Variation in the needs and goals of students suggests the possibility of 
providing a more varied content to the course, consistent with the 
content of student needs and goals 

Of course, decisions concerning course objectives and materials 
normally must be made prior to the actual beginning of the class. Most 
instructors, however, can estimate the beginning status on the basis of 
having ascertained the entering status of prior classes or other factors 
Such estimation usually should be accurate enough to permit ob- 
jectives and resource materials to be specified and to establish the 
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basic PSI framework to be t^mployed Any adjustments reQuiied once 
the actual entering status ts determined should be minor 



Selecting Resources and Activities 

Rei^ources and activities must be selected on the basis of the course 
objectives and the assessment of entering behaviors (Sometimes the 
lack of proper resources requires the restatement ot objectives in order 
that the objectives and course materials are consistent with each 
other.) In general, the PSI instructor must decide which objectives can 
be learned most effectively by the learner on his own, through group 
interaction, by formal presentation, or with individual tutoring. PSI 
normally can take full advantage of the widi? range of resources and 
activities that are increasingly available to instructors (Wilson and 
Tosti, 197J. 43-60) In fact, since students may vary a great deal in their 
responses to certain learning environments, PSI promotes the flexibility 
ot varying the resources and activities for individual students. 

fred Keller's PSI format relies heavily on written materials Keller 
notes that as one of the five major features of his technique (Keller, 
1%8 83) The reliance upon written materials is largely necessitated by 
Keller's self-pacing fomiat In such a selt-paced format, the utilization 
and selection of resources is complicated by the fact that students are 
spread out along the sequence of material in the course The use of ma- 
terials and techniques designed tor use m groups are implemented less 
easily Certain re!>ources. such as films or i^peakers, often cannot be re- 
tained indefinitely while the student !^ progress individually to that point 
in the course Creation of learning resource centers with a full comple- 
ment of audiovisual equipment has assisted somewhat in providing the 
capability to retain such resources over longer periods oi time Ac- 
tivities requiring group interaction may necessitate some compromise 
of complete selt-pacing in order to accumulate enough students at the 
same point in the progression i^equence to engage in the interaction 

A factor that complicates the selection of reading resources in a self- 
paced tormat is the fact that much of the initial understanding of the 
material by the students comes trom their own reading of the resource 
material The type ot materials that are most effective in such a PSI 
format are those that are consistent with the PSI principles listed 
earlier Especially appropriate are those materials that 1) specify 
learning objectives; 2} divide the material into relatively small chunks 
or units, 3) promote active responding among the students, and, 4] 
provide immediate feedback to the student concerning the ap- 
propriateness ot his response Although such materials are scarce in 
political science, the situation is improving As PSI gams wider ac- 

ptance and usage, books and course packages will be published 
Jj^iich will tulfill the principles and needs of PSI instruction. 
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The Physical Facilities 

The type of physical facilities required to support PSI formats 
depends primarily upon how many functions are operating simul* 
taneously If tutors are used in the course, then each tutor needs to 
have a location to carry out his interpersonal interactions with students. 
Areas for study, for quizzes, for waitmg on tutors- are all useful areas to 
have. In one course, we have had an optional lecture in one room, unit 
quiz taking and studying in another, and tutoring and grading in yet a 
third room. On the other hand, it is also possible to have only one room 
in which studying, quiz-taking, tutoring, and grading all occur simul- 
taneously Whenever quizzes are administered in one room, but graded 
in another, any completed quiz is folded over and stapled or sealed, 
and the time and initials of the test proCtor are written on the test. The 
student then takes the quiz to the tutorial area to have the quiz graded. 

Few of us are ever in the position of designing our own classroom 
facilities. Nevertheless, Figure 1 depicts two examples of convenient 
PSI facilities, not including a conventional lecture classroom if lectures 
are utilized or any special equipment room that niay be needed in a 
particular course 

Establishing and Implementing the Course 

The variety of PSI courses probably is limited only by the number of 
such courses that are offered Even our own PSI system varies ac* 
cording to the nature of the course each of us is teaching. In this 
section, we shall describe various features which c<^n be manipulated to 
produce alternative PSI formats We begin with a diagram of two 
examples of PSI frameworks, which adopt many opposite positions on 
certain of the PSI principles. These two substantially different PSI 
formats will serve as a departure and reference point for the 
elaboration of alternative Ideas in establishing a PSl course Other 
alternatives that share features of both examples will be suggested, and 
the reader isencuuraged to design additional alternatives of his own. 

The first PSI technique to be presented contains as its main dis- 
tinctive features a system ot self-pacing, student tutors* mastery before 
advancement, and no lectures This approach is quite similar to the 
basic Keller PSI framework ^ The second technique employs instructor- 
pacing, limited student tutoring, automatic advancement regardless of 
mastery, and instructor lectures over the material 

The core of the instructional Sequence for the mastery self-paced 
approach is presented in Figure 2. The procedure for mastering each 
unit begins with the student*s exposure to the material We have 
discussed already the variety of materials that might be employed, but 
more often than not, printed materials form the major source of 
reformation for the students The student studies the material, guided 
">y the objectives specified for that unit Any questions that the student 
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Figure 2. A Self-Paced. Unit MasterY 
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cannot solve on his own are handled in a session with a tutor 
Whenever the student feels that he can fulfill the objectives specified 
for the unit, he can perform the mastery check The mastery check is an 
examination, a paper, or some other perfomiance in which the 
student's mastery of the objectives is evaluated. The use of tutors 
enables the mastery check to be evaluated immediately by the tutor in 
the presence of the student. If necessary, a tutorial session transpires, a 
transaction which will be detailed later. The student who passes the 
masterv check is permitted to proceed to the next unit. (We also defer 
for the moment a discussion of what constitutes mastery.) The student 
who does not pass the mastery check receives any tutorial assistance 
necessary to assist him in understanding the material. The mastery 
check is then performed again, normally a different version covering 
essentially the same material This sequence is repeated until the 
student passes the mastery check 

The core of the instructional sequence for the non-mastery Instruc- 
tor-paced PSI format is presented in figure 3 Instructor-pacing is Sim* 
ply a new label given to a very traditional approach It indicates that 
the class covers the material whenever it is assigned by the instructor. 
The frequent unit evaluations require that the student keep up, but in 
this particular scheme he may not advance ahead. The Figure 3 design 
does assume that small units with frequent evaluation are employed. 
This PSi format provides for a single lecture over the material with two 
opportunities for evaluation. Unit mastery is not required: rather the 
higher score or rating on the evaluation device is recorded for that unit, 
presumably to be used in the determination of a final course 
evaluation A reduction in the number of tutors required to support the 
class is attained by not grading each student's perfomiance 
immediately in the presence of the student. Immediate feedback can 
be provided by making available for inspection the appropriate re- 
sponses or behaviors. This seems to satisfy most students The few 
tutors used in the course can then provide individual and immediate at- 
tention to those students who have the most difficulty with the 
material If the student is dissatisfied with his performance on the first 
evaluation, he may take a second fomi of the evaluation device. After 
the completion of the two opportunities for evaluation on each unit, all 
students proceed to the next unit, regardless of their performance on 
the evaluation devices. 

These two instructional sequences dennonstrate the possible 
divergence of fomiats which can occur whenever more or less 
emphasis is given to various PSi principles. A compromise version of 
these two approaches has been used at the University of Kansas by 
George Semb and his associates (Semb, et a/0- Semb adopts a unit* 
mastery, student-tutored, PSi format with an incentive-pacing scheme. 
Tt^e incentives to maintain the instructor -prescribed pace can be either 
deduction of points for falling behind schedule or the addition of 
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bonus points tor stayin^^ with the schedule. In essence- then, SembS 
instructional sequence is similar to that in Figure 2 An alternative to 
the rigid pacing approach in Figure 5 h simplv to permit students to 
progress taster than the schedulecf class pace 

Despite the differences between the two PS I designs just 
diagrammed, their adherence to basic PSl prmciples is still quite pro- 
nounced, especially when compared to a conventional lecture course 
Figure 4 provides such a comparison 

ft sould be abundantly clear that PSl differs considerably from the 
conventional lecture approach It is likewise obvious that certain 
choices must be made in combining the various aspects of PsI 
principles into a unified course framework PSl also requires some 
special preparation and implementation. The next few subsections 
elaborate more tullv several factors m the establishment and 
implementation of a PSl format The factors discussed are the 
selection of tutors; student orientation to the course, tutorial sessions; 
pacing; e\^aluation methods; grading schemes, and the role of the 
instructor 



Setection of Tutors. The u^e of tutors (Keller's V^octors ) to assist the 
instructor is a keV element m the personalization of instruction Tutors 
enable the instructor to provide one-to-one personal instructional inter- 
actions that normally would be impossible to attain One could argue 
that t le attainment of such one-to-one personal instructional 
interactions iS essential in order to qualify as a periionalized system o* 
instruction The opportunity for a student to receive personal attention 
to and assistance for his own problems and questions is both an 
academjc and humanrstrc achievement Of course, the benefit of the 
personalization depends upon the quality ot the interaction Some 
interpersonal interactions could be damaging, both intellectually and 
personally For this reason, the recruitment and selection ot tutors *s a 
crucial element in the success of PSl courses 

Varf^us techniques have been employed in the recruitment and 
selection of tutors for courses The three mafor sources of tutors tor an 
undergraduate cours^e are graduate students, studer*t^; who have 
already taken the course, and students currently taking the course 
Although there are some merits to the latter source ot student tutors 
tWilson and TostL ^^72 70j, we relv primanlv on students who have 
already completed the course The undergraduates who have demon- 
strated competency m the material appear to be just as effective as 
graduate students, and, in fact, often relate to the students in the 
course better than the graduate students 

Our selection of a tutor is based on. 1] a maste^V and understanding 
of the material as a student in the course. 2] the ability to communicate 
effectively with others. J) evidence of maturity, reliability, and a sense 
^ -^f fairness, and, 4) enthusiasm for the task We extend normal course 
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Figure 4* Application of PSI learning Principles in a 
Conventional Lecture Course and Two PSI Type Formats 
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credit to our tutors for their work. Their primary duties consist of 
grading mastery checks and tutoring any students who need assistance. 
They also perform administrative duties attendant to the course, such 
as administering mastery checks or evaluation devices and making 
certain that all exams are accounted for at the end of the day. Since we 
do extend full course credit to each of our tutors, we also outline with 
each one an individualized course of study that extends his education 
in an atea compatible with the content of the PSI course. 

Since the quality of instruction in PSI tutorial courses depends to a 
large extent on the quality of the tutorial sessions, it is important to 1) 
select tutors carefully, according to the criteria stated in the previous 
paragraph; 2) develop in the tutors an understanding of the material 
that goes beyond that required even at the "A" level of mastery for the 
course; 3) secure effective tutorial behavior designed to maximize 
student understanding of the material; and, 4) promote consistency 
and reliability in the grading and tutoring of students. 

In addition to the careful selection of tutors, certain training tech- 
niques help insure the attainment of these four conditions. First, during 
their terms as students, tutors are socialized to the role of a tutor 
through their own interactions with tutors and hopefully with the in- 
structor in his role as a tutor. Moreover, tutors receive explicit instruc- 
tions from the instructor on the fine points of tutoring and grading. 
Video tape presentations of proper tutorial techniques can be quite 
instructive. Students also participate in tutorial workshops designed to 
deepen their understanding of the course materials and to discuss any 
tutorial or grading problems that have arisen. Tutors are encouraged to 
seek assistance from other tutors or the instructor in the event of any 
uncertainty in the evaluation of student responses on a unit evalua- 
tion device or in the explanation of material in a tutorial session. Final- 
ly, the instructor is always available to any student who feels slighted 
by the tutor's grading or who would prefer to obtain information or an 
explanation directly from the instructor. 

PSI instructors find that the tutors take their work seriously and 
interact well with the students in the course. Most students seem to be 
more willing to ask questions and seek help from the student-tutors 
than from the regular instructor Some instructors assign students to a 
particular tutor with the assumption that better rapport and greater 
faj[]Qjfiarity can be attained in the student/tutor relationship. We prefer 
a 'Tree markef access of students to tutors on the basis that it facili- 
tates the rapid access of students to tutors, enhances the likelihood of 
compatible student/tutor relationships, and does not seriously impair 
rapport and famiOarity^ Of course, some students seem unable to get 
along with the tutors. More often than not, these difficulties involve the 
Inability of the student to accept the authority status of the student- 
tutor Normally, this situation can be resolved by the instructor's 
^ ^sumption of the tutorial role for such students. 
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tn addition to the personalizing function, the tutorial feature of PS1 
contains certain extrinsic benefits. One such byproduct of the tutorial 
program is that it provides an incentive for students to attain high 
evaluations, in order that they too can become tutors. Another by- 
product is that the tutors become a peer group of highly motivated 
students who enjoy interacting closely with an instructor The tutors 
constitute an elite group of serious undergraduate students who are 
approaching a graduate school type experience. 

The number of tutors required for a given PSI course may vary with 
the type of course. Obviously, the lower the student/tutor ratio, the 
more personalized attention that can be given to each student. We 
have experimented with student/tutor ratios as high as 20 to 1. This 
ratio prevented our normal procedure of the tutorial grading of each 
student's unit quiz in the student's presence. With the high ratio, 
students had to hand in their unit quizzes to be graded in their absence. 
However, they were permitted to peruse the suggested correct answers 
immediately and to return later to ascertain their own quiz score. With 
so few tutors, emphasis was placed on meeting the needs of those 
students who were experiencing considerable difficulty. The others re- 
ceived much less personal attention^ but most everyone seemed to re- 
ceive the assitance that was needed. With a lower student/tutor ratio, 
ail students can receive more attention. A ratio of approximately 8 to 1 
is usually an acceptable figure. 

There may be a limitation on the number of tutors and students that 
one instructor can supervise effectively. This limitation is determined 
by the physical facilities, the nature of the course, and the capacity of 
the instructor to supervise effectively. We personally prefer a class size 
that permits the instructor to become acquainted and familiar with 
each student. Those who would take a less personalized view of the in- 
structor's role could expand the operable size of the class to almost any 
number. 

Student OrienUtion toJhe Course. While not wishing to belabor the 
obvious, we feel compelled to note the importance of the proper 
orientation of the student to PSI. In a PSI course that operates with no 
lectures at al), the students may meet together as a class only one 
time— on the first day of class. This fact, as well as many other ele- 
ments of the PSI format, may be unsettling to a number of the students, 
who have been socialized to function in an educational system that 
minimizes self-reliance and independence. Not only must students be 
informed of the full details concerning how the system operates and 
how to perate effectively within the system^ but a positive mental 
attitude toward the course should be fostered. Consistent with the 
postulate that learning improves int he presence of positive conditions 
and consequences, students should understand the theory behind the 
O PSI approach in order that positive feelings about the course may be 
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generated. Students should be encouraged to express their feelings 
about the course to the instructor and to the tutors at any tinne. We 
advise a series of periodic consultations between each student and the 
instructor in order to monitor and check the academic progress and 
mental state of mind of the student as he moves through the course. 
PSI provides the instructor with the capability to engage in a much 
greater amount of personal interaction with each of his students than 
can ever be the case in more conventional lecture and discussion 
course formats. 

The TUforial Session. The tutorial session is the heart of a PSJ format. It 
is here that the student receives personalized attention to his needs 
and his questions. The tutorial session is a one-to-one encounter be- 
tween student and tutor. Even though most tutors and instructors do 
not fall into the same class as Socrates, such sessions often take the 
form of a Socratic dialogue in which the tutor leads the student through 
a cognitive restructuring that promotes new insights and understand- 
ing. It is certainly a most exciting educational experience for the tutor 
(and instructor) to recognize that he is a teacher, in the truest and finest 
sense of the word. 

In any PSI format where tutors are used to grade mastery checks or 
other evaluation devices, most tutorial sessions will occur in this situa^ 
tion of grading. This is true because most students normally will at- 
tempt the mastery check or evaluation device on the basisof their own 
understanding of the material, prior to seeking tutorial assistance. In 
the mastery before advancement approach, students are not concerned 
with low evaluation scores on the first mastery check. Consequently, 
students commonly use the first mastery check to detect any short- 
comings in their mastery of the unit learning objectives. 

In this grading/tutorial session, each student receives immediate 
feedback conceming his responses to the mastery check or evaluation 
device. Tutors are encouraged to probe the student, especially with 
respect to responses that may be vague, ambiguous, or unrevealing 
about the student's understanding of the point in question. Appropriate 
responses are reinforced. In the case of inappropriate responses, the 
tutor determines the basis for the student's response, corrects any 
misunderstanding or misinformation, provides any explanations re- 
quired by the student, and satisfies himself that the student now under- 
stands the material in question. This opportunity for dialogue permits 
the student to explain, to elaborate, and otherwise to demonstrate his 
mastery of the objectives. This adds a great deal of flexibility and 
personalization to the evaluation process. 

The opportunity to be tutored in a course can mean the difference 
between passing and failing for some students. It is not the purpose of 
the courses that we teach merely to expose the students to certain 
information and experiences. We desire our students to learn 
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information and skills, as well as to experience, and to demonstrate 
certain competencies. Moreover, we believe that the content of our 
courses are of such importance, that we are unwilling to write off any 
student as a "failure" without attempting to provide him some personal 
understanding, attention, and assistance With a PSI tutorial type 
format, a student normally can receive as much attention as he needs 
in order to reach a minimum competency level Most tutors are 
devoted to their duty and willingly spend as much time as necessary to 
help the student who needs it. 

We have been quite pleased by the beneficial academic and per- 
sonal transactions that characterize most student/tutor transactions. 
Careful recruitment and training of tutors is certainly a crucial factor in 
attaining such beneficial results However, it is wise to remember that 
the tutors have distinct limitations concerning their own compre* 
hension of the course material. Students should be cautioned not to 
expect tutors to demonstrate the proficiency and depth of under- 
standing in the course material as that of the instructor. Neither 
students nor tutors should hesitate to consult other tutors or the 
instructor in order to clarify any uncertainty In general, tutors are able 
to establish their own status quite effectively, a status that combines 
autfK>rity f.nd competence with peer group empathy and acceptance. 
Students who are unable to accept the iiuthority of the tutors normally 
can be handled by the instructor. 



Pacing. A key feature of the Keller PSI format k the opportunity for the 
student to work at his own pace in progressing through the units. In 
reality, however, the length of the term {semester, quarter, etc 1 can 
establish some time constraints on the student's ability to work at his 
own pace. Keller [^%t7 22-23] apparently operated his PSi courses 
under a rather liberal policy of administering "incompletes" that 
extended the period of time over which the student could complete all 
of the units Thus, Keller's technique is consistent with the PSI principle 
of self-pacing. We have found it necessary m our courses to require 
students to complete the course by the end of the term or else withdraw 
from the course To permit students to carry CKer into the course from 
the previou!^ term strams our capacity to process the number of 
students requiring the cour>e 

Self-pacing that is constrained by the time Lmtts otthe course tends 
to produce some undesirable effects The requirement that students 
complete the course by the end of the term tends to create a higher rate 
of withdrawal from the course than in a conventional course or in a 
course in which a liberal policy of "incompletes" is adopted. Many 
students are unable to exercise the self-discipline necessary to pursue 
studies in a self-paced format. Work for a self-paced course is often the 
first to be set aside while the student concentrates on the more im- 
mediate needs in his academic or personal life As the term draws to a 
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close, these students often find themselves too far behind to complete 
the course 

A second undesirable effect is perhaps even more serious. Near the 
end of the term, efforts to complete the material become much more 
frantic The failure of some student> to pace themselves through the 
course at a reasonable rate violates the learning principle which recom- 
mends spaced learning over massed learning. Whereas some of these 
students do withdraw, others manage to complete the course, but pre- 
sumably with a less secure and enduring mastery of the material. 
Various techniques can be employed to reduce the withdrawal rate in a 
self-paced format Some PSI instructors require the student to master at 
least one or two units within the first two weeks of the term, so that the 
student wilt get an early start in the course Since the first unit or two 
are normally easier units, this strategy also generates an early positive 
response and feeling toward the PSl format It is advisable to provide a 
recommended schedule for unit completion to guide the student 
toward a successful completion of the course Instructors also may hold 
conferences with students who are lagging behind in an effort to 
determine whether any assistance can be rendered to the student to 
stimulate progress in the course Finatly^ additional times may be 
scheduled at which tutorial sessions and mastery checks are available. 

Spaced learning and self-pacing are frequently incompatible 
principles in the practical implementation of most PSI self-paced 
courses We presented earlier a course format which was instructor- 
paced (Figure 3) Our example presented a strict time schedule with 
limited opportunities for evaluation and no requirement *or mastery 
betore advancement In addition to reducing the withdrawal rate and 
spacing the material across the school term, this rigid pacing procedure 
ofters certain administrative advantages Principle among theSe is that 
all students take the same evaluation device at the same time rather 
than being spread out along several different units 

Other instructor-paced formats are available, some of which need 
ntit sacrifice the principle of mastery before advancement Recall the 
approach by Semb that makes used of incentives, such as point addi- 
tions or reductions, for the completion of given amounts of work by 
specified periods of time, masterV being required One difficulty with 
this approach is the apparent inequity of students receiving different 
grades who have completed- by the end of the term, the same amount 
of work with the same quality level the different grade resulting purely 
from bonus or demerit points We currently are employing a minimum 
class pace program with the option to proceed at a faster self-pace, 
mastery not required The student may proceed at his own pace only as 
long as it is not less than the minimum class pace 

Self-pacing can be a powerful incentive and reinforcer in the PSI 
course. It probably appears more often than any other single feature in 
the positive evaluations of the course by the students (Kulik, Kulik, and 
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Charmichael, 1974 380) For most students, it is the first time that they 
have been able to determine for themselves how they best can use their 
own time, when they can study and take tests most effectively. Never- 
theless, it appears that some instructor-pacing strategy is desirable to 
reduce withdrawals and promote spaced learning. The us« of 
instructor-pacing may create <;ome difficulties in using a mastery- 
bef ore-advancement approach, especially if the opportunities for 
administering or taking evaluation devices are limited. At least the 
instructor should be aware of potential conflicts that might artse in the 
effort to implement a PSI format 

Unit evaluation. The unit evaluation may take any form that permits an 
evaluation of the student s mastery oi the learning objectives Certain 
PSI principles, however, do place some constraints on the type of 
evaluation most often used Recall that three of the PS) principles were: 
1) the organization of material into several units that cover a relatively 
small amount of material, 2) frequent evaluation, and, I) immediate 
feedback These three principles emphasize the use of evaluation 
devices that require relatively little time for the student to complete 
and that can be evaluated by the tutor or instructor in a relatively short 
amount of time 

Short examinations usually fulfill these criteria without necessarily 
confining the instructor to testing only lower level cognitive skills 
Ideally, such quizzes are designed so that they can be taken in less than 
thirty minutes and graded very quickly by a tutor. They usually contain 
filUins, true/false, short answer, short essay, multiple choice, or certain 
problem-solving types of test items The taxonomies of educational 
objectives devote considerable space to the discussion of testing and 
evaluating the attainment of the various objectives If short quizzes are 
used, multiple alternative quizzes testing the same objectives will be 
required for any unit mastery approach In such a format, three quiz 
forms over the same unit may suffice a student is unable to master 
the umt objectives by hrs third quiz attempt, a concentrated effort 
should be made to determine the source of his difficulty, and it should 
be remedied The instructor may then administer an ad ^oc oral quiz, 
let the student re-take an earher quiz, or simply construct a fourth form 
of the quiz to administer We recommend that a rotation of test forms 
be exercised m administering the quizzes in any PSI format in which 
students do not all take the same quiz at the same time Such rotation 
minimizes the utility to the students of acquiring and memorizing the 
appropriate answers to a quiz Records must be kept on each student 
that identify which form of a unit mastery check has been administered 
to the student and whether or not he passed it 

In addition to the unit evaluations, Keller (1%7:6) recommends that 
review checks be conducted periodically throughout the course. These 
Q ?views may be incorporated into a unit evaluation device for par- 
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ticular units or may be administered separately. U administered 
separately, reviews may be treated just like any other unit evaluation 
device, or they may be given special status Some PSI instructors use 
the reviews as the only graded evaluation in the course Others may not 
have reviews affect the grade or rate of progress at all Still others may 
ignore reviews altogether. Obviously, their use is quite flexible. The 
purpose of the reviews is to provide additional reinforcement to the 
appropriate mastery of material already covered. Reviews also promote 
the longer retention of what was learned earlier 

Two different evaluation techniques were presented in Figures 2 and 
3: unit mastery before advancement and graded unit evaluation 
without mastery before advancement PSI instructors differ with re- 
spect to defining the term "mastery " Some require a mastery check 
with no errors; others permit some error, such as 90% of a unit mastery 
quiz. Those who achieve the prescribed mastery level are permitted to 
proceed to the nesct unit, while those who fall short must try again. The 
term "mastery" can apply loosely to any minimum performance level 
that is required in order to advance to the next part of the course [e.g., 
70% mastery) However, if one is going to use a mastery level below 
90%, perhaps the term "performance level" should be substituted for 
"mastery." The mastery performance level selected by the instructor is 
based upon the objectives, neiressities, and realities of the particular 
cour^ under consideration. 

Unit mastery appears to be preferable to non-mastery on the basis 
that it promotes a more thorough understanding and longer retention 
of the material. Unit mastery is especially desirable whenever each unit 
builds upon information, skills, or experiences presented in prior units 
Nevertheless^ the pedagogical preference for mastery may not always 
be the most practical technique In the previous section on pacing, it 
was noted that instructor-pacing may limit the capability of utilizing a 
unit mastery approach Unit mastery works best in a self-paced format, 
since the student may need more time to master one unit than another 
Instructor-pacing may not provide the time needed for some students 
to finish Instructor incentive-pacing that utilizes a bonus or demerit 
point system offers the possibility of encouraging a sufficient pace to 
finish the course while btill accomodating a unit mastery approach 

The graded evaluation advancement -wit hout-mastery may be 
conceptualized as abandoning individual unit mastery requirements 
while retaining a variable course-mastery evaluation. No minimum per- 
formance level is required for any individual unit, butcourse grades are 
based on an average unit evaluation grade, perhaps along with review 
tests and/or a final exam Thus, a student may not need to attain a 
grade of 75% on a unit quiz m order to advance to the next unit, but he 
may need to average a ^5% over all of his unit quizes in order to get a 
"C" grade 

In simple terms, the choice fating the PSI instructor is one of 
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adopting or not adopting; a minimal unit performance level. But the 
number of options and varieties of evaluation schemes complicate this 
choice considerably 

Grading Schemes. In a PSI course that requires unit mastery, two 
general types of course grading criteria can be identified (Wilson and 
Tosti, 1972:103] Th^ final course grade can be based strictly upon the 
amount of work completed. In this scheme, a grade of "A" is obtained 
upon the successful mastery of a given number of units, lesser grades 
are based upon the completion of successivdy fewer numbers of units. 
(In a "credit/no credit" system, then, a certain number of units b 
specified in oider to obtain a "credit ") The opposite of this technique 
is to require all students to master successfully the same number of 
units, and then to base the course grade on some type of graded (or 
"credit/no credit") comprehensive final evaluation. A variation of this 
latter technique is to use graded evaluations interspersed throughout 
the course (along with or even without a finaJ comprehensive 
evaluation) just as in a more conventional course. Everyone still 
completes the same number of units, but course grades are based upon 
the graded evaluations. 



Figure. 5. Twol^l Grading Schemes 
U nit Mastery G rading Sdieme 

Cfade Requirement 

I Less than 11 units mastered 

O 11 units mastered 
C 13 units mastered 

B 1S units mastered + 7S% on comprehensive final 

A lb units mastered + 65% on i:omprehen$ive f in^l 

Unit-Cfaded Non-Mastety Cf^ding Scheme 

Grade Requiitment 

E Below t!0% 

D bO-69% 

C 70^79% 

B 80-69% 

A 90% or above 



As many as two quizzes may tak^ over a ^\n^\e unrt Only the better oi the 
two quizzes wrll count toward the course ^ade A Single comprehensive final 
exam is required of all Students It may count either tO% or 20% tcward the 
course grade 
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Neither of these schemes <)ppeals to us, and we recommend a 
composite of the two. One grading scheme we have used is presented 
in Figure 5^ In this scheme, a student can obtain up to a grade of "C" 
strictly on the basis of the number of units completed, that ts, without 
taking a comprehensive final. The number of units required for the X" 
is based on our consideration of what constitutes the "minimum essen- 
tials" for the "C" sUident to know For a grade of "B" or "A" we feel 
more strongly that evidence of retention and synthesis of the course 
material is an itnportant consideration. The comprehensive final 
permits a check for such evidence. A difficulty with diis sytem is that 
some element of risk faces the sUidentwho successfully masters the 
additional units, but fails to achieve the specified criteria on the 
comprehensive final For example, the sUident who completes 15 units 
but scopes lower than 80% on his comprehensive final receives a grade 
of X"- tn fact a grade of "C also is assigned to the sUident who 
completes alt of the units but scores less than 70% on the 
comprehnsive final To place so much emphasis on the final 
comprehensive seems somewhat inconsistent with the philosophy of 
multiple unit quiz opportunities to attain mastery. PSI should accent 
the positive and stress the opportunity to enhance learning with 
multiple opportunities to achieve the Instnjctional objectives. A second 
opportunity to take a final comprehensive is consistent with this 
philosophy, although consideration might be given to raising the 
minimum performance level this second time around. 

In the non-mastery graded units approach shown in Figure 5 the 
more conventional grading system is evident. All sUidents complete the 
same number of units The grades from these unit quizzes average 
together. Any review checks or a final comprehensive can figure into 
the grading according to any weighting scheme desired by the 
instructor The example in Figure S utilizes a variable weighting scheme 
for the final 

In the instructor incentive-pacing approach of Semb and his asso- 
ciates, course grades are based upon points awarded for mastering a 
unit, scores on review tests, a final exam grade and points added for 
completing units by a specified time in one approach or points 
deducted for falling behind the pace in another approach. There are 
several techniques for assigning bonus or demerit points. Semb deducts 
points for each day a student is below the minimum pace. The more 
positive flip side of that coin is to give bonus points for completing 
units by a specified time. This latter approach seems more consistent 
with the principle of positive conditions and consequences. It was 
noted earlier that this system has the potential for assigning sUidents 
different grades decided only on the basis of the bonus or demerit 
points, despite the fact that the same amount and quality of work 
might have been performed. 
Despite the difficulties in securing valid, fair, and equitable grading 
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systems, the instructor can rest assured that PS! approaches tend to 
produce a higher quality output than more conventional courses. In 
general, the students in a PSI course receive the highest grade that they 
could possibly receive in the same course taught by any other tech- 
nique, not, of course, because of easier grading, but because of the 
improved learning facilitated by PS). 

Role of the ln>tructor> The role that we set for a PSJ instructor is both 
demanding and different from that of a conventional teaching role. 
The instructor >s no longer primarily a disseminator of information and 
evaluator of student performance. He becomes a goal setter, test 
constructor, prescribef, motivator, resource person, administrator, 
tutor^a facilitator of learning. He participates in the course as one of 
the tutors, and students may come to him or any of the other tutors.* 
He also supervises the tutors and resolves any conflicts which cannot 
be handled by the tutors. Foremost among the concerns of the tn> 
structor is the creation and maintenance of positive conditions and 
consequences of student contact with course materials and tutors. 
Through individualized student contact, the instructor is able to pro- 
mote the students tendency to inquire on his own and to foster in the 
student a favorable self-image of himself, his abilities, his creativity, 
and his uniqueness. For the instructor, the amount of time spent on the 
course normally is equal to or greater than that spent on fjie conven- 
tional course. However, in the PSI course much more time is devoted to 
interaction with individual students and to the actual teaching of 
students through the tutorial sessions. For most instructors, this is a very 
rewarding experience, 



Evaluation of PSI Courses 



Efforts at evaluating the effectiveness of PSI approaches and student 
receptivity to PSI have begun to appear only recently in professional 
publications. The evaluation of teaching techniques is quite susceptible 
to a variety of methodological problems (see Campbell and Stanley, 
1%3). The comparison between PSI and other teaching techniques is 
complicated further by the fact that the resource materials used in the 
PSI courses frequently differ from those used 'n other techniques. 
Despite these problems, however, enough evidence has been gathered 
to make at least some initial evaluations of PSI in gener il, and close 
variations of the Keller PSl format in particular. 

We are aware of two papers which have surveyed the literature for 
such evaluative research (Kulik, Kulik, and Charmichael, 1974:3a2; 
Reiser, 1974). They concur in reporting a consensus that PSI students 
perform better on all types of examinations. PSI students also 
demonstrate longer retention of material than students in more 
^ conventional courses. Grade distributions in PSI courses reveal a much 
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larger proportion of higher grades, despite controls for grading criteria. 
Summarizing their review of the research, James Kulik and his col- 
leagues reported that H of the 15 evaluative research articles they 
examined confirmed the superior performance of PSI students. The 
other four studies found no statistically significant differences between 
the Keller format and the control course. Furthermore, of the five 
studies judged to be especially methodologically and analytically 
sound, all five reported the superiority of the Keller format. 

Not only do PSt courses demonstrate greater effectiveness in the 
cognitive development of students, but student responses in the 
affective domain are very positive toward the PSi approach. Par- 
ticularly favorable expressions are directed toward the seJf-pacing 
feature of PSI, the self-determination of study and test schedules, and 
the personalization aspect of interaction with the tutors and instructor. 
The comparison of the PSi approach to more conventional techniques 
invariably results in the more favorable rating of PSI by most students 

PSI has been viewed negatively by some educators because of its 
perceived reliance upon certain Skinnerian conditioning formulations. 
This attitude, however> overlooks the conditioning nature of education, 
regardless of the type of instructional technique utilized. The unde- 
sirable conditioning effects of our educational system have been a 
favorite subject for many authors of popular educational philosophy 
books. For example, one type of behavior likely to be reinforced in a 
convif^ntionai lecture class is that of passivity^ the student becomes de- 
pendent upon the instructor as the dispenser of knowledge and 
information while the student is the passive recipient. We believe that 
PSI can foster desirable intellectual and personal traits in students. 
Students in a PSI format are trained to take responsibility for their own 
educational development. In PSi, students are challenged to think, to 
reason, to articulate thoughts, and to master the understanding of 
material much more than is likely in a more conventional setting. 
Tutorial sessions encourage in the students a willingness to seek out 
other opinions and be less defensive about their own opinions. The 
tutorials also enhance the development of higher cognitive skills^ such 
as skills of analysis and evaluation. 

Although we have touted highly the advantages and benefits of PSi, 
there are certain distinct disadvantages that diminish its effectiveness 
(see Wilson and Tosti, 1972], Certain disadvantages have been noted 
throughout the paper, for example: a tendency for the number of 
students who drop the course to increase in the self-paced approach 
and initial student apprehension about the technique. Any PSi system 
is a complicated one with many components that require proper 
implementation in order to achieve maximum effectiveness. Defects in 
any of these components can short-circuit the system. Forexample> the 
quality of tutors must remain high; the construction of so many unit 
^ evaluation devices, normally quizzes, creates problems of validity and 
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reliability; the resource materials assume a more important role than in 
conventional courses; the proper physical facilities are important; and 
the student/tutor ratio should not exceed a certain level Some 
potential PSI instructors might regard the great amount of advanced 
preparation for such a course as a distinct disadvantage. 

The potential applications of PSI have not yet been defined. Some 
critics argge that PSI is limited only to those courses which have 
a highly organized subject matter and which emphasize lower cogni- 
tive and psychomotor ievels of learning. This is not true with respect to 
our own courses, which involve considerable application, analysis, and 
evaluation. We believe that the PSI principles are relevant to almost 
any kind of learning. We are confident that innovative and industrious 
instructors can develop PSI formats for a wide variety of courses, 
ranging fronri statistics and American Government to political 
philosophy, from whence it originates. 

sons 

* Keller specifies five features which distinguish his PS} approach 
from more conventional teaching approaches. Four of those are 
applicable to the format in Figure 2: self-pacing; unit mastery before 
advancement; student tutors; and the emphasis upon written material 
for conveying information to the students. Keller does utilize lectures, 
but he specifies as the fifth feature of his approach the " use of 
lectures and demonstrations as vehicles of motivation, rather than 
sources of critical information" (Keller, 1967:9-10). 

* Kelle. {^9b7] does not utilize the course instnjctor as a tutor. He 
concedes the consequent lack of interaction between students and 
instructor as an undesirable aspect of his system The use of the 
instructor as one of the tutors is a key feature for the most ad- 
vantageous implementation of any of the formats that we have sug- 
gested. li the number of students in the course can be limited, even to 
sixty or seventy, then the instructor can interact with more students 
more frequently than in a conventional classroom 
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Teaching Political Science 
By The 
Personalized System of 
Instruction 

Ralph B. Earle, Jr. 
Introduction 



The preceding papers by Robert Ruskin and by George Watson and 
Dickinson McGaw have set forth the basic concepts of the 
Personalized System of Instruction and of how to put PSI into practice. 
This paper will report the experience of one application of PSi, to an 
introductory course on the American political process, atone place and 
time, the Massachusetts Institute of Technology during the spring of 
1972, and it will discuss at some length the specific issues which must 
be addressed before any broader judgment can be made about the 
relevance of PSi to the teaching of political science. 

The use of PSI to teach the course "introduction to the American 
Political Process" was within a quasi-experimental setting. The course 
(also known by its catalog number "17.21") was taught in two sections, 
one by the lecture/discussion method by a Senior lecturer who had 
taught the course for several years previous, the other by the author 
and a graduate teaching assistant* who had taught the course once 
previously in the lecture/discussion format. Both sections contained 17 
students. The lecture/discussion students met for two hours each week; 
the PSt students took unit tests during a total of seven open class hours 
per week. Both sections took a common final examination and both 
sections wrote term papers. 

According to student self-reports, the PSJ section required signi- 
ficantly more preparation time thai did the lecture/discussion section 
(9 4 hrs/week vs 5.4 hrs/week). The PSi students felt they learned more 
in the course compared with other non-science and non-engineering 
courses than the lecture/discussion students felt they learned. Both sec- 
tions reported the same level of personal enjoyment of the course. The 
results of the final examinations and term papers were inconclusive as 
to which was the better teaching method, in terms of those criteria. 

This paper, however, is not concerned so much with the experience 
as an experiment per se as with what the experience revealed about the 
combination of PSi and political science. To explore this toPtc, it will 
help to fill out the picture of how the PSJ section was conducted, so 
that it can be placed in the context provided by the two preceding 
papers. 

The PSI section began with nineteen students, of which seventeen re- 
mained enrolled for the entire semester The testing format was very 
similar to that described by Watson and McGaw After the initial class 
meeting of the semester, the class hours were open for test-taking for 
the scheduled three hours per week, but a mutual convenience of the 
instructors' time and some of the students' schedules led to an 
additional four hours of test-taking time becoming available. The most 
important points about the testing as we conducted it were the fact that 
the questions were almost all essay-type, instead of multiple-choice or 
short-answer, and the fact that we cross-examined the students when- 
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ever their written responses appeared to be inadequate "Cross- 
examination" has negative overtones, but, often, it was merely the 
means by which we cleared up some confusion in our own minds as to 
whether the students really had mastered the unit, since their ability to 
express themselves in writing did not always equal their true under- 
standing of the material. 

The course material was essentially carried over from the previous 
semester's syllabus. Its underlying theme was the question of what an 
individual could do to affect the American political process if he or she 
felt that it was not operating to his or her benefit. The first six units were 
of a somewhat theoretical nature, covering the topics of the political 
sociology of political science itself, the cultural parameters within 
which the system operates, the role of public opinion, parties and vot- 
ing behavior, elites, and group theory. The last half of the course 
covered the more traditional topics, such as the Presidency, the 
Congress, the Courts, the race issue, and the then-upcoming Presi- 
dential election. The units themselves will give a better flavor of the 
course than this brief description; the role of the introduction in help- 
ing the student understand what we considered to be important about a 
particular topic can be better appreciated, as can the style and tone of 
the questions. Also included with the units is the course outline which 
introduced the PSI method (or ''Keller Plan/' as we called it then) to the 
students. It would probably be helpful in understanding the discussion 
which follows if you, the reader, skimmed over one or two of the units 
contained in the appendices. 

Strengths and Weaknesses of the PSI Method, 
as perceived by the Students 

The papers by Rusktn and Watson and McGaw set forth the 
supposed virtues of the PSI method — better learning, decreased 
anxiety, increased feelings of accomplishment, independence— but 
things do not always work out as advertised. This paper's consideration 
of the relative merits of PSI applied to political science begins, then, 
with a review of how the students themselves viewed their experience 
in 17 21 Here are their appraisals, verbatim: 

STRENGTHS 

Rehef of anxiety 

More continuity of presentation 

Cet5 students to do the readings 

Chance to talk individuafly with the instructor about the material 
Clear outline of ivhat is expected 
Eradication of "hidden curriculum" 
■Personalized discussion and contact ivith T A s 
Openness, honesty of method— no tricks 
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Direct communication with mstructors 

You have to read evej^thing 

Lots of information can be crammed in 

For weak-wilted students who want to leam the material but want to do as little 
work as possible, this gives them an excu5e to do the work 
Cro5S*exa mi nation forces student to read more than Superfically 
Specific goals 

Guaranteed grade for the work done 
See what we have learr>ed 

Self-pacmg allows manipulation of course load around wo'k load in other 
courses 

Makesone read everything and learn all important points 

Don't have to listen to uninteresting discussions or biased teachers if readings 

are well chosen, there will be less bias 

Because the material must be memorized for use in the unit tests, it can be used 
in regular discussions on politics. That seems, at least for me, to have made dis- 
cussions on this years election much more interesting. 

This list of P5I virtues reads as though it had been drawn up by active 
PSI public relations people Apparently, the students saw PSl's strengths 
as they have been proclaimed, and there seems to have been a wide 
variety of positive points. Now, let us turn to the reported weaknesses 
of the method; 

WEAKNESSES 

Lack of class discussion 

More work than a standard course 

I realized toward the end that I didn't get to know a Smgle other student m the 

section— I know only 3 or 4 by name 

Too many exams, the pressure to do one a week 

Too much vitructure 

No contact with the other memtiers of the class 
Need to memorize lists of thjngs before tests 
Arguing with Don and Ralph over tnvialities 
Too many questions that one has to memortze answers to 
Maybe a lack of Communication— Some class discusssions can be worth- 
while—but J suppose it's a price to pay 

1 felt that the lack of discussion was a weakness. After reading the material, 1 
know there were things 1 misunderstood which were not tested Discussion 
might have reduced the amount misunderstood 
Really did not encourage thought^ was primarily a feedback operation 
Time excessive 

No discussion on nKire than a one-to-one tiasis 

Several of the criticisms relate to the testing procedure; these will be 
y^-tidered at some length, below. The others will be discussed now. 
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Four of the students missed class discussion. This was expected at the 
outset, we thought that some students would enjoy interacting with 
their classmates and therefore feel its absence under the PSI method. 
Other students, we felt, find class discussions boring, or a waste of 
time, or merely a chance for those who have nothing to say to say it. 
What we did not anticipate was the fact that students would miss the 
social aspect of class discussion, the opportunity to meet their fellow 
students and develop friendships. 

The Personalized System of Instruction does not provide this social 
opportunity in any form, and, assuming that a university education 
consists of more than curriculum study— that one of its major purposes 
is the fostering of personal growth and maturation in its students— one 
must conclude that this weak ness of the PSI method can be important 
for some students. This may be particularly so In the socfal sciences, 
which appear to be more inter -person collaborative when compared 
with the common view of the physical scientist, alone, or nearly so, in 
the laboratory. To the extent that social science deals with human inter- 
action, to deprive students of that experience may be to impede the 
development of their powers of observation, tolerance and under- 
standing of human behavior. 

And this points up an important difference between the two 
methods. A student in a lecture/discussion section can drum up 
support for dissent from a particular point of view, and the incentives 
for critiquing an author or instructor may be higher with an audience. 
By contrast, the PSI method provides no audience but the instructor, 
or, perhaps, the line of other students waiting to have their tests graded, 
and the dissenting student has noway of immediately knowing whether 
he or she is a minority of one or a member ot a majority on the point. 
About the only way in which the PSi method could offer the student an 
option in this regard would be to develop over time alternative units on 
the same topic, expressing different political values, and allowing the 
students to choose which one they wanted This option, however, 
could lead to students' choosing only those political views with which 
they identified, thus denying them the potential for awareness of other 
points of view and the enlargement of personal vision which this might 
afford 

One student who felt the absence of class discussion recommended 
that the unit testing be conducted by the students themselves, leaving 
the instructor(s) to act as consultant's) on special problems. Having stu- 
dents test one another is a common variation on the PSI method. This 
can be done in either of two ways: the instructor can test the first 
students who take the first unit test and then have them test the later 
students; or, the instructor can recruit former PSI students, if they exist, 
to serve as examiners. 

The first, "bootstrapping, ' process has the drawbacks of the fact that 
since the first tests would be given by the instructor, students might not 
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want to be first, hoping to get a fellow student, perhaps more lenient, 
grader later on, and of the fact that the instructor would have to rely on 
the students to take the responsibility for arranging their schedules so 
as to be able to test one another and to carry out this responsibility. In 
practice, the instructor would probably spend more time overseeing 
this process and stepping in to substitute for missing testing appoint- 
ments than he Of she would save by using students as testers- 

The second alternative clearly depends upon the existence of stu- 
dents who have already taken the PSJ section of the course, which puts 
us back on square one, as far as getting the first class going is 
concerned. And it would require some sort of payment to these 
"veterans"— either in money, which raises the cost of the teaching 
method appreciably, in credit hours, which may not be an attractive in- 
centive to every student and which may require administative policy 
decisions novel to the institution. As to the question of increased cost 
due to the payment of student assistants, one should point out that in 
the case of extremely large course enrollment—in the hundreds, 
say --the cost of a senior faculty member, directing gfaduate teaching 
assistants, who, in turn, monitor the individual sections, might easily 
cost less in instructor salaries and wages than, say, a mix of two faculty 
and four teaching assistants per 100 students Such large-scale 
applications of the PSI method have been reported, but in the context 
assumed here in th^s paper of fairly small student enrollment (50 or less] 
the cost savings suggested by the larg^-scale scenario will probably not 
be possible. 

Two comments were made on the amount of time needed for course 
preparation,excessive for those two students. The units did contain a 
lot of required reading and many questions to which the answers con- 
sisted of many parts, which meant that some students felt forced to 
memorize lists of answers. Were either of us to give the course again, 
we would reduce the amount of material and narrow the scope of some 
of the questions The excessive time demand is not a function com- 
pletely of the method, therefore. It is probably true that, for a given 
reading, the PSt method requires more attention to specific detail than 
does the lecture/discussion method, because the PSI method charges 
the student with learning the material on his or her own, while the lec- 
ture/discussion method implicitly offers the student the opportunity to 
determine just what is important m the reading by listening to the lec- 
turer's points of emphasis Still, ten of the seventeen students in the PSi 
section did complete all the units and another four fell only one shy 
The point is that the PSi method can require only as much preparation 
time as the lecture/discussion method, if the PSI instructor is willing to 
have the students cover less material, but leam it wed. This may appear 
to be an unpleasant trade-off, but one should keep in mind that the PSI 
mpfhod almost "guarantees" learning of the unit material, while the 
V/^u re/ discussion method is not nearly so predictable in its effect. A 
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student who completes all the units in a PSI course really has learned 
the material; a student who has done all the readings and attended all 
the classes in a lecture discussion course may not have 

Unit Testing, From a learning psychology point of view, the basic 
purposes of unit testing in PSI are to give the students a chance to 
demonstrate that they have learned what they have been told they 
must and to reinforce them positively and immediately for having done 
so (or negatively, if they have not). Note the phrase^ '^ , . what they 
have been told they must." The PSi method, for all the freedom it 
allows the student in choosing when he or she will study, nevertheless 
remains in complete control of the material to be mastered. 

At first blush, this fact may seem inconsistent with the value im- 
plicitly placed on the student by the word 'Personalized" in PSL But it 
does seem that within each discipline— physics, chemistry, mathe- 
matics, psychology, political science— there are fundamentals which 
must be apprehended before a student can understand the body of phe- 
nomena and the methodology with which the discipline is concerned. 
Once ^meone has decided that certain facts, theories, processes, 
equations, data, etc. must be learned, then PSI offers a method for 
learning them. But someone has to make that decision of essentiality. 

This requirements imposed by PSI came home quite forcefully to the 
two instructors in 17.21. The previous semester's syllabus has Included 
a section on the Pentagon Papers, and we simply assumed that the PSI 
section would as well But when it came time for us to specify exactly 
what we wanted the students to learn from the Papers, we were at a loss 
to do so. The details of the history of the Vietnamese War seemed 
ancillary, we were not about to ask, "Who vvas assasinated in 1%4?" or 
even ''What was the significance of Diem's assassination?" The former 
was asking tor a piece oi information trivial in isolation and the latter 
was either too broad or too narrow, depending upon how far on^ 
wanted to stand back from the fighting. Ultimately we realized that the 
significance of the Pentagon Papers to us, the instructors, was some- 
thing which our students, who averaged about 20 years of age, could 
not appreciate: the whole historical setting of the Cold War requiring 
that otherwise "liberal" Democratic Administrations had to be just as 
"tough" on Communism as they expected "conservative" Republic ad- 
ministrations would have been and the Pentagon Papers revealing that 
it had been the "good guys" who had led the United States into this 
war. This disillusionment, we felt, could not be shared by young people 
who had never been "illusioned" in the first place. To contruct a unit on 
the Pentagon Papers alone would have been to rob them of the context 
which made them meaningful to us. To supply that context would have 
required an entire semester's course in post-World War II American 
foreign policy. The point here is that, were we not required by the l*SI 
method to state explicitly what about the Papers we wanted the 
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students to learn, we would not have been forced to come to grips with 
tfjis difference of salience for tUem and for us. Here is where a lecture 
would supplement the course well by providing the context for the 
Papers. 

A related phenomenon f^curred throughout our construction of the 
units. Time after tirf^e, the question. "WKat is really important in this 
reading?" challenged pur easy assumption that a particular author was 
worth assigning becau$6 he or she was well known in political science. 
No particular author fared exceptionally til or well under this exacting 
test, so it would be beside the point to list examples of where Lane or 
Lowi or Lockard or Lewis failed to say something in a way in which it 
could be pinned down precisely, so that the students could learn tt 
precisely. The consideration to be (cept in mind is that in political 
science, where propositions with the exactitude of f ==ma do not exist, 
applying the PSt method is going to require some hard decisions as to 
iust what elements of an author^s assertions or findings are essential to 
an understanding of a particular field in the discipline. Making these 
choices in the course of devising units is a very revealing process, not 
only about a particular scholar, but also about a teacher^s assumptions 
and prejudices about the state of the knowledge in the field. 

Looking at unit testing from the standpoint of the students, we 
wanted unit questions which had a high degree of face validity, 
questions which the students could tell simply by readirig them were 
worth our asking because they clearly covered important potnts. 
Obviously, they would not be highly motivated to find the answers to 
uninteresting questions. Most important, the questions had to be ones 
which the students themselves could tell they had the correct answers 
to before they came in for testing; otherwise, test anxiety would not be 
relieved. For example, a poor question is: 

"What sre the most important powers of the President?" 

How can 3 student know when he or ^Ue knows the answer^ Only 
somewhat better Is: 
"What are the three most important powers of the Presidentr 

At least now the student can iitop at three, but 'most important" ac* 
cording to whom? The question should read: 

^'What does James MacCregor Bums say are the three most tmportant 
powers of the President? 
What IS his evidence for these three? Do you agree? Why?" 

Note, however, that the instructor who wrote this question would have 
to have made the value judgment that this particular fact--what Bums 
thinks— is "important,'' for some reason or another. Here is where the 
/*ncher learns about his or her own opinions as well! 
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The Instructor's Point of View 

In addition to the author, the PSi section of the introductory 
American political science course was taught by a graduate assistant 
who had taught the same course with essentially the same syllabus the 
previous semester. In order to be able to assess the PSi method as 
applied to political science *rom the instructors point of view, he was 
asked to comment on his experience with the method, particularly 
focussing on three points: the effect of the absence of class discussion; 
the degree of sattsfactoriness of the personal contact with the students 
during unit testing, especially the degree to which it might compensate 
for the absence of class discussion; and* the major differences in the 
two methods as they relate to the teaching of political science. 

His appraisal of the PSI method reflects the fact that, of the two o' 
us. his concern with the course was mor^^ fbcussed on the substantive 
issues of the discipline, while the author's main interest was with the 
teaching method itself. The phrasing of the questions directed to him 
was made as open-ended and non-prejudicial as the above concerns 
would allow. Here are his comments, recorded nearly one year after the 
course was given, 

When vou start fulUtime teaching, uviil you use the Keller Plan?" 

'*lt would depend on the kind of students When you have students with a 
great range of exposure to pohtical phenomena, it's very hard to get a critical 
mass going for discussion, because they don't interact with each other, they just 
interact one-to-one with the mstiuctor. Everybody else sits and listens to a 
discussion either above their heads or below their heads That you certainly get 
atM I T at thiSparticutartime^v^hen there have been all the radical actions for 
a couple of years 

''In the fall section I had a farm kid from South Dakota, a freshman, and a 
junior, a three-year S D S letterman who had been through all the big 
campaigns. He could educate me about the capitalist investment insuring 
something like the Vietnam War, and the South Dakota man and 1^1 v^ish I 
could remember some of the realiv basic words he asked me to define Those 
two had nothing to say to each other 

"Then there was a Massachusetts Conservative Party ideologue, and an Amiv 
braf and an A I.D brat* who both had their inSide view of government and 
foreign countries There wa* just noway any of those people could talk to each 
other It was very frustrating 

"I thmk the Keller Plan would have been great for that situation, except the 
S.D S guy wouldn't have taken it He probably would have dropped out, he 
wanted a more free-wheeling debate sort of situation 

'I think the Keller Plan is also well-adapted to I T students from another 
point of view, namely, that many of them are so woefully underdeveloped as 
far as discussing public events aie Concerned, or discussing any kind of 
nebulous humanistic phenomenon that isnl quantifiable So thafs another 
reason why they wouldn't be Comfortable in the class-discusston format, be- 
cause most of them wouldn't say anything." 

Two aspects of the PSi method of instruction are relevant here. First, 
by the very virtue of its being persona/ized, PS/ cjuickly makes the 
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/nstrijctor aware of any d/f/erences m fyotttKal sophistication and 
mtefest; the /nstructor can adjust his level of response accordingly. The 
disparities indicated above are not necessarily present at all under- 
graduate institutions, and they were not prevalent to the same degree 
in the PSI section, but there were noticeable differences among the stu- 
dents, with the most divergence being represented by a 40-year-old 
Amny supply sergeant and an architecture student who had only very 
recently begun to learn to express himself in writing. Had we conducted 
a lecture discussion section with the PSI students, we would have had 
to take these men into account, while trying not to lose the interest of 
two other students who were relatively sophisticated in social science, 
if not knowledgable in political science. Also, tn an introductory 
course, one often finds potential political science majors alongside 
students who are boking only for an interesting, "timely" course or per- 
haps to fulfill a humanities/social science distribution requirement. Jn 
this situation an instructor's energies can easily be divided between 
furthering the interest in and making the discipline exciting to the 
potential majors wnile not neglecting students with a less central 
interest. 

The second aspect which bears on the situation where students enter 
the classroom with widely varying amounts of factual in^ormation in 
the area of the course is the fact that the PSI method does not teaye the 
less knowledgable or sophisticated student behind. Within the broad 
limits set by the length of the semester, the less capable or interested 
student does not have to "keep up'* with the remainder of the class, 
both in terms of pace and subject matter. For, although tNs variation 
was not used in this study, there is no reason why a PSI course cannot 
contain a "menu" of study guides from which the student may choose 
It would take time to develop these guides to a sufficient number to 
allow a decent choice, but an instructor who gave a PSI section over a 
number of semesters could accumulate such a menu, particularly in 
view of the fact that the basic curriculum units would result from the 
first semester the course was given. While the philosophy of the PSI 
method does not allow a student to learn "a little bit about every- 
thing "—remember that it requires mastery of any given unit — it can 
limit itself to requirng that the student master only those topics in 
which he or she is interested. Or, should this freedom of choice sound 
too permissive, an instructor can require the mix of compulsory and 
elective units as he or she feels is best, given the content area of the 
course. 

"Vyhat are your filings about the lack of cla^s discussion from the irntructor's 
point of vtewr 

'1n Order to bring off a gpo6 discussion, you have to be a fairly good teacher, 
whereas, with the Keller Pl^n, you can get away with considerably less skill and 
exoerience irs good for a real greenhorn, like us. I^ecause there i> a body of 
^^terial which both you and the students have in front of you, and you don't 
e to get too far afield from it. Whereas to bring together an hour or two's 
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freewheeling discussion about budgets and Constitutional crises might be hard 
for a first-v€ar lecturer to do Vou cou/d obviouslv- if vou went into a great deal 
of preparation, or if you ve beer) around long enough Also, the ability to con- 
duct a group discussion is a specialized skill, which is not born in many of us, 
like knowing when to cut off some lunatic, when to change the subiect, how to 
cast about for a topic which appeals to people." 

"Its good for a real greenhorn, like us" is a point well-taken. The 
graduate assistant had spent an average of 16 hours preparing his 
lectures the previous semester when he taught essentially the same 
syllabus by the lecture/discussion method- Since he was therefore 
familiar with the course content, the five hours a week he spent 
preparing a week's PSI unit is certainly a smaller number than if he had 
had to generate both the syllabus and units from scratch. Nevertheless, 
it is highly unlikely that the time to prepare previously unfamiliar 
material in unit form would be anywhere near the 16 hours required by 
the lectures. As a note of comparison, the author was unfamiliar with 
much of the specific readings which went into the units; he found, 
however, that a unit took about six hours to prepare, mcluding the time 
needed to read the assigned material for the unit (The implicit dis- 
crepancy between the two instructors' preparation times results from 
the fact that unit-preparation was not new to the author, but it was new 
to the graduate teaching assistant.) 

As to the point that conducting a discussion class is clearly a skill, it 
is certainly true that, with the PSi method, one never gets any con- 
ducting practice. And it is unlikely that any instructor, green or ripe, 
would be willing to forego forever the challenge of learning to do so. 
Later, below, we shall consider possible modifications to the PSi 
method which would fit it more closely to the requirements of teaching 
introductory political science. 

"What about the personal contact with the students under the Keller Plan? " 

"In general, the individual contact with the students was much better this 
way Vou gpt to know many more people much better than VOu would ^ 
lecture class I don't thmk you got lo know a fav people very well, as you often 
can get in a regular classroom situation Because, m a regular classroom, some 
few individuals will take the initiative to come and see you and talk to you 
about things, and they will also dominate the discussion, so you get to know 
their social personalities, which you don't in the Keller Plan system And. 
especially if theV are going to be a political scrence major and are going to be 
aiound for several years and you may want to hire them as a research assistant 
or wnte letters of recommendation for them, you may want to ^t to know 
them better than you would in the Keller Plan " 

Although the actual number of minutes spent per week with each 
student was certainly less than 15, on the average, both instructors 
shared the subjective feeling that the interaction during that relatively 
brief time was very intense, and that it gave us a good feel for where the 
O tudent was, both politically and intellectually. The graduate teaching 
JC^sistant's observation that one did not get a sense of their social 
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personality is his own; the author felt that he came to know the stu* 
dents he tested very well. Both instructors felt they came to know the 
students well Qua students, however. 

The last part of the graduate assistant's response is a good one. Class- 
rooms are recruiting centers, into the discipline generally and 
occasionally into the service of the instructor. They are also proving 
grounds for debate and analytic technique, if they include discussion. 
And they afford the chance of an instructor's spark setting off an 
intellectual or emotional fire, if they include a brilliant lecture now and 
again. Especially in view of the fact that competence in political 
science is not solely a function of the mastery of certain facts or re- 
search techniqjes, mastery of which might be testable solely by 
machines, the discussion classroom is an important source of in- 
fomrjation about a student's abilities in the field, particularly the ability 
to express himself or herself clearly, to learn from what others have to 
offer, and to be aware of the role of values in political thought, Al! of 
these have to be considered when writing a recommendation fcff 
graduate school/ say, and even a series of PSI-method encounters with 
a student might not reveal the full extent of their presence. 

"What major differences between the Keller Plan and the lecture discussion 
method impress you as an instructor?" 

The Keller Plan forces you to think analytically, rather than descnptively. I 
think in a leaure it's very tempting to describe thingSn especially tn a beginning 
course where people don't know an awful lot of very obvious facts And all of 
this would appeal to an instructor of a certain cast of mind, too The fact that I 
enjoy being forced to think analytically— and I see a parallel between this and 
legal analysis— IS a function of my own mental history | think people with a 
more historical cast of mind would probably feel confined by this svstem of 
teaching " 

This distinction, between analytical and descriptive pedagogy, is the 
essential one in the PSl-lecture/discussion comparison When you are 
faced with a classroom full of students new to politkal science you are 
very much aware of the probable differences in information and sophis- 
tication they bring. The instructor must decide how much time he or 
she will devote to providing them with the basic facts about a particular 
topic and how much time he or she will devote to an analysis of those 
facts. This trade-off is a difficult one, because the depth of analysis is 
limited by the depth of the facts. Often, one foregoes the analysis one 
would like to present or stimulate in order to insure that at least most of 
the students know what is being talked about. And one hopes that 
some future course will be able to get down to deciding what these 
facts might mean for these students. 

The PSI method forces analysis over description because the mastery 
of facts outside of an analytical framework seen becomes an exercise 
in memorization— and nothing with the internal regularrtv and 
y jmony of the multiplication tables exists in political science. 
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Memorization is an unrewarding task, as some oi the students noted in 
their responses to the questionnaire, and positive reward is an e^>sential 
element of the PSi method The instructor in a PSi course must, there- 
fore, present some sort of analytical framework within which the 
mastery of facts can take on meaning; this is the purpose of the 
introduction section of each study unit. But the introductions cannot 
be written until the instructor has paused to give thought to just how 
the material in the course is interrelated and therefore thought to what 
his or her own analytical schema are Conversely, an instructor more 
attuned to the history of an issue, more versed in its mVriad twists and 
tums, perhaps because of personal experience in the area, is likely to 
find the PSI demand too high a price. This distinction also relates to the 
behavioraiist — traditionalist division within political science. The 
behavioral is ts are far more likely to find the PSl method in keeping with 
their approach to the discipline The traditionalists will not find it con- 
genial to theirs 

■'Overall then, where do Vou feel the Keller Plan most applicable to the 
teaching of political science^' 

"This sVstem would be gocKl for areas where ^ good part ot what you have to 
learn i^ relatively unambiguous fact— the evaluation of programs, various 
attitudes toward welfare legislatiort (who thought what), how it was passed, how 
it was stopped t think it would be a little bit hard for things like political parties, 
whose role is a little ambiguous Tm thrnking of parties in the sense of, 'Why do 
partres seem to be necessary Jot the functioning of democratic government?' 
'Why do thev seem to work better in England^ 'Whv do thev seem not to be 
working here — it is frue thaf they are not working heref Ifs not exactiv value 
judgments, either I am thinking of the Broder bcK>k— the argument that 
partisanship is good arid nec<?Ssarv, that its accompanying evils are necessary, 
and Vou put up with it for the promise ot more efficiency later— I think that 
would be a hard argument tor a student to tackle by himself at home 

■'Another example which shows the same distinction is, suppose you were giv- 
ing a course on the Presidency There are quite a tew good readings on the 
history ot the Presidency, on its function, its growth, and the context it operates 
iri^ its relationship to the bureaucracy and things like that But the basic idea, 
the basic attitude that ten vears ago all the liberals wanted a strong President 
and theVwanted to reform Congress so that it woulddo^vhat the President said, 
but now theV want Congress to reform the Presidency to make it much less 
powertul"-that argunient would be hard to deaf v\rith m a ten-mmutes-with- 
each'Student. Keller Plan tormat 

"Even It somebody had written exactly what von wanted to bring across, it 
wouldn't do as well It wouldn t come across as an important normative 
question yvhen people write that sort of thing, it is too open to mt-picking, 
which the student can t rebut Also, Just presentmg the tacts oi an issue, say. 
Great Society legislation, can give a drtterent rmpression of something than 
consideration of the values ^r^d belief; it represented or oW>osed " 

The distrnction between tact and value, between item and context, is 
at the heart of the difference between the physical sciences and the 
I ^ social sciences The physical sciences assume that Nature has no 
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intrinsic values, only immutable laws The social Sciences know that 
man has values, and that these are the source of his ever-changing laws. 
The PSI method is admirably equipped to teach the laws, but it can 
only take note of the values. This is why the PSI method has been such 
a remarkable success in the physical sciences, but does not promise an 
equal success in the social sciences. Precisely because norms are not 
invariant from observer to observer, the PSI method cannot be applied 
to the whole scope of political science with the same level of efficiency 
in transmitting knowledge. 

In our use of the PSI method we attempted to allow for this fact by 
making the first objective of each unit the student's awareness of where 
he or she agreed or disagreed with what was read and why We hoped 
to make both the authors' and the students' values a salient part of the 
course thereby. To the extent that students did not respond to this ob- 
jective seriously, and successfully got by with an unconsidered answer, 
we failed in our attempt. But it did appear that for some students this 
procedure was instructive and valuable— at least their comments 
indicated this. Were every student to answer every fact-mastery ques- 
tion perfectly, this would allow more time for the student and the 
instructor to engage in a valuecentered debate. And given the oneto- 
one aspect of the testing situation, this debate could be very specific to 
the student involved. It would still however, limit exposure to only 
those values which the instructor brought to the cross-examination. A 
good instructor would be aware of this and consciously try to bring up 
as many possible different views of the situation as he or she thought 
would be useful Nevertheless, the potential for an oversight on the in- 
structor's part (due, perhaps, to a generation gap?) combined with the 
type of socialization which would be present only in a student's inter- 
action with his peers suggest that this approach of requiring value 
awareness from the students is only a substitute for a broader exchange 
among divergent individuals 

The Subject Matter of Political 
Science and the PSI Method 

In discussing the observations made by the graduate teaching 
assistant, we have focused primarily on the teaching process and only 
secondarily on the substantive issues involving political science as a 
discipline While the fact/value distinction is the most important 
dimension of the question of the relevance of the PSI method to the 
teaching of political science, it is not the only one 

The American Political Science Association established a Committee 
on Pre-Collegiate Education in April of 1970 In the summer of 1971 
that committee issued a report, ''Political Education in the Public 
Schools: The Challenge for Political Science/* in which it set forth its 
view of the purposes of precollegiate education in political science. 
Since they found precollegiate education in political science to be 
O nting and since this use of PSI was in the context of initial collegiate 
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education, the criteria which the committee established can be applied 
to introductory collegiate education as well as to pre-collegiate educa- 
tion, the argument being that if the pubhc schools do not meet the 
criteria, it is up to the first level college courses to remedy the situation^ 
Let us consider each of their conclusions and ask whether the PSi 
method or the lecture ^discussion method might better meet the 
criterion 

1* Political Science Education Should Transmit to Students a 
Knowledge About the ''Realities" of political Life As Well As Exposir^ 
Them to the Cultural Ideals of American Democracy. 

Here the committee is concerned that students not be presented with 
an unrealistic and romanticized view of politics. The ability of the PSi 
method to fulfill this objective depends quite critically on the existence 
of readings which embody the concepts involved, namely, the role of 
conflict and self-interest and the failures of public institutions to meet 
the needs of some groups in the population. Most students are exposed 
to several sources of such realities, whether it be by personal 
experience or the popular news media or works they may have read on 
their Own. For this kind of information to be presented in the PSf for- 
mat, however, requires that it have previously been brought together in 
one or two places. The PSi section of 17.21 used Lockard (1971) and 
Lowi (1969) for this purpose; their limitations lay in the fact that the 
evidence which they presented of the shortcomings of the American 
political system were used to buttress a larger, ideological point. This 
aspect of argumentation could conceivably put a student off, did he or 
she not share the view the author was presenting, and thereby en- 
courage the student to dismiss the evidence along with the argument. 

In a lecture/discussion classroom evidence can be presented qua 
evidence, by both the instructor and the students. Any ordering of the 
evidence into an analytic framework which represents a particular 
political philosophy can be J^epl independent of the consideration of 
just what the realities are 

2. PoKticai Science Educ^tiun Should Transmit to Students A Know- 
ledge About Political Behavior and Processes As Weil As Know3edge 
About Formal Governmental Institutions and Legal Structures* 

Here is the behavioralist/institutionalist distinction. The PSi method, 
by virtue of its being geared to facts, can present the findin^^s of both 
schools with equal clarity and efficiency. Whether the material to be 
mastered consists of the rules by which an institution operates, or the 
findings and major argument:^ of a significant legal decision, or the 
processes by which political information is disseminated in a 
community, or the theroy of attitude formation — all of these specifi- 
able pieces of information can be presented in the PSI format in such a 
ray as to inform the student clearly what is to be learned and to permit 
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the relatively unambiguous assessment of whether in fact it has been 
leamed. 

Tvpically, the lecture discussion method deals with this aspect of 
political education by assigning the materia! in the hope that it will in 
fact be read and understood and remembered. Then the lecture can 
amplify certain portions of the material along either factual or value or 
anecdotal lines and the discussion can center on the implications of 
this material for the ongoing operation of the political system. In 
practice, however, such is rarely the case. The better students do the 
reading, but with varying degrees of comprehension. The lecturer starts 
class with the question, "What is meant by the phrase 'cognitive dis- 
sonance'?" and hopes that at least somebody will raise a hand (and also 
that it won't be just the student who always does). When no one does, 
the instructor has no way of knowing whether a) everyone knows, but 
no one wants to commit himself, b) some people think they know, but 
do not want to risk being wrong, c) no one did the reading, because it 
was 1) too hard, 2) too long or 3) too dull, or d) everyone did the 
reading and saw the words "cognitive dissonance" but no one could 
understand what they meant Any one of these reasons for no response 
has serious implications for the conduct of the course, but the 
instructor, particularly the novice instructor, has little to go on in 
determining iust what hais gone wrong. The PSI method avotds this 
situation in two ways. First, it forces the instructor to assign readings 
which present the material he or she wants learned in an unambiguous 
fashion. (Presumably, the lecturer does this as well, but he or she may 
not give expficit thought to this requirement ) And if the material to be 
included in a unit is not unambiguous, the PSi instructor must make it 
so in the introduction to the unit. Second, the testing process reveals 
whether the student has in fact learned the material, and if he or she 
has not, it affords the instructor the opportunity to find out why 
not — the instructor does not have to speculate along the lines listed 
above. In addition, if the faster students reveal any difficulties with the 
material, the instructor can modify the unit for those students who 
have not yet completed it; he or she does not have to wait until next 
semester to correct the error. 

3' Political Science Education Should Transmit to Students 
Knowledge About Political Systems Other Than The American SVstem/ 
and Particularly Knowledge Aboutthe International System. 

Since the committee is writing about the whole scope of pre- 
collegiate education, this requirement that such education include an 
international perspective is not one which an introductory course in 
American politics need fulfill. Conversely, if one were to consider the 
application of the PSt method to an introductory course in interna- 
tional relations or in American foreign policy, one would cover the 
same points made thusfar in the context solely of American politics. 
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Namely, that factual matters— what is N.A T O , what does Article 53 
of the United Nations Charter provide for. how is North Vietnam 
governed, etc — can readilv be handled by PSl jf the nrtatertal exists, 
and that contextual matters — the freezes and thaws of the Cold War, 
the degree to whjch the North Vietnamese and South Vietnamese are 
two different nations of people, the values which circumscribe the 
exercise of American foreign policy — can best be provided by a 
competent lecturer, unless, again, precisely those kinds of con* 
siderations have already been set forth in the manner in which the 
lecturer would, jn which case he or she can assign the reading(s) and 
test for the students' comprehension of the points involved. 

Perhaps this is a good place to make a distinction re values. A given 
value, for example, that Communist government5 are inherently evil, 
can be taught by the PSl method in the sense that a student can be 
exposed to the fact that some people hold this value and the student 
can be asked to ''Give three examples where this value has clearlv 
affected a decision of the United States government/' What cannot be 
taught easily by the PSI method isthe student's awareness of the values 
he or she holds and (hose which others hold^ and how those values 
color the information which thev use if> making judgments about a 
polittcal process or sVs(em 



4. Political Science Education Should Develop Wilhln Students a 
Capacity to Think About Political Phenomena in Conceptually 
Sophisticated Ways. 

The committee elaborates this requirement by saying that a capacttv 
to think conceptually means "an ability to view any given political 
phenomenon in two waVs A person can look upon any given event, 
institution, behavior, etc.. as one member of a more general t.ib^tract) 
class or Population of analytically comparable phenomena Second, a 
person is capable of distmgutshtng among the particular phenomena 
tailing into the general class " In addition, the committee asserts that 
three capabilities go into "conceptual sophistication" an awareness 
that phenomena are not completely alike or completelV different, an 
ability to View differences among phenomena as being in degree and 
not in kind. and. an awarenesi^ of (he mfluence ot the choice of pheno- 
mena to be considered upon the perceptions of differences and 
similarities 

Here the PSl method probably hai> the advantage The process of 
direct student-teacher interaction in the testing affords a good oppor- 
tunity for the instructor to be aware of any shortcomings m conceptual 
sophistication which a given student has and the instructor can draw 
these out through the cross-examination process If a student can see 
only differences between. $av, the American and Russian political 
O >ystefns. the instructor can ask about an apparent similarity I* the 
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student sees two phenomena as berng incomparable in nature, the 
instructor can suggest a possible dimension of comparison H the 
student has limited his or her examination to onlv certain phenomena 
which fortify a particular view, the instructor can make him or her 
aware of other phenomena which ought to be included. 

The lecture/discussion method can respond to a student's comment 
which reveals anV of these limitations in conceptual sophistication, hut 
it cannot follow this path very far without running the risk of leaving 
the other students behind. On the other hand, students mav be able to 
reveal one another's oversights. The point is that the PSI method builds 
in an opportunity to educate the student along these lines, while the 
lecture/ discussion method must rely on an active and purposeful inter- 
change among students ^nd instructor And if the students are at pretty 
much the same level of conceptual sophistication, or the lack of it. it is 
unlikely that they will be able toefevate each other 



5. Political Science Education Should Develop Within Students an 
Understanding of and Skill in the Process of Social Scientific Inquiry. 

Under this heading the committee listed seven aspects of 
"understanding'' and thirteen "skills'' which, taken together, constitute 
a full capability in social science methodology. Comprehensive metho- 
dological ability, however* cannot be developed by either the 
lecture/discussion method or the PSI methods they are the province of 
a laboratory course, almost necessarily a computer-assisted one tf 
methodological instructional materials of the scope implied above 
existed, or if political scientists *n fact wrote their papers and books 
along strict methodological lines* then the PSl method could readily 
test to see whether students were apprehending the issues involved 
Even then* instruction would be limited to finding examples of good 
and bad method* the PSI format does not lend itself to the assessment 
of a student s own abilities m this area These would have to judged 
from individual research work 

As to which ob)ectives the lecture/discusston method could meet, it 
would appear to be about equally capable of addressing all of them* 
but generally incapable of testing for nianv of them This is a verV 
general conclusjon* its generality reflects the fact that methodological 
concerns were not addressed by either of the two sections of 17 21 
(except the normative^descriptive distinction noted above)* nor are 
they likely to be in an introductory level course in any area of political 
science except a course given expressly in methodology Even such a 
course would be unlikely to recruit students with little previous ex- 
posure to the substantive area of political science The course reported 
here, then* sheds little light on this aspect of teaching political science. 
*>^,cept to note that methodology is not an introductory one 
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6. Political Science Education Should Develop Within StudenU a 
Capacity To Make Explicit and Analysed Normative Judgments About 
Political Decisions and Policies. 

The PSJ method can force a student to think in normative terms, to 
make value judgments, this was the purpose oil the units' first ob|ecttve 
oi knowing where one agreed or disagreed wrth the authors and why 
Developing this capacity would seem to hinge upon making the stu- 
dent aware of the existence and role of values in political questions As 
discussed above, the lecture/discussion method may expose a student 
to this facet of politics rn an effective way, particularly if the challenges 
to values come from peers The difference between the two methods 
ties in the fact that while the lecturer can address this question and try 
to elicit responses from the class along this dimension, the instructor in 
the PSI section can require that every student become aware of the 
issue and respond to it A student who wishes not to examine anyone's 
values may be able to tune out that portion of a lecture/ discussion 
session The PSI method will require him or her to deal with it 

7. Political Science Education Should Develop Within Students an 
Understanding of the Social-Psychological Sources and Historical- 
Cultural Origins of Their Own Political Attitudes and Values^ and a 
Capacity to Critically Analyze the Personal and Social implications of 
Alternative Values. 

This objective extends the scope of values from the making of 
normative judgments about political processes to an awareness of the 
processes by which values are acquired and the implications they have 
for an individual's normative assessments The principles of political 
socializatton — how and when it occurs, what affects it, how it has 
empirically manifested ttself in the American political expeiience— can 
readily be taught by the PSI method The PSI section of 17 21 included 
a un(t on public opinion and American democracy which addressed a 
portion of this area, the role of ideology It would be quite ea>y within 
the PSI format to emphasize this area by asking students to generate 
possible policy decisions in a given issue area, to make explicit the 
values they embody, and to state what type of background would lead 
to holding which values and therefore to endorsing which policv 
alternative 

A lecture. di>cu^>sion class could addres> these concern^ in a more 
rnteractive way, however, if th^ students were at equi\alent /eie/s of 
personal awareness and knowledge ot the value-formation process. 
Once more we encounter the chtef drawback of a lecture/disc ussion 
classroom, the possibility that students enter each hour with differing 
levels of knowledge and awareness, which set sharp limits on the 
amount and quality of the exchange which can take place during 
discussion The lecturer can attempt to even any disparities out, but he 
or she has no guarantee that what is presented will in fact be under- 
stood or take hold 
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8. Political Science Education Should Develop Within Students an 
Understanding of the Capacities and Skills Needed to Participate 
Effectively and Democratically in the life of the Society. 

This understanding, writes the committee, consists of at least seven 
component elements: 

1 An interest in public affairs and some sense of "public regardedness/' 

2 An ability to tolerate conflict and divergent values and beliefs. 

3. An dbittty to consider in particular situations the democratrc basis, Che 
feasibility, and the likely consequences of alternative courses of action . 

4. An ability to look at the viewpoints and problems of others. 

5. An ability to identify alternative Courses of action and to assess the 
probability that the alternative selected will achieve the desired goals. 

6 An ability to consider group factors and institutional in^lications of 
decisions. 

7. An ability to consider relevant democratic principles and values involved 
in decisions. 

The unifying theme of the PSI section we taught was related to this 
aspect of political science education; it was based on the examination 
of what a single citizen might do to affect the American political 
process, with the introductions to each unit threading this link through 
the semester's topics. The section, however, did not touch on all seven 
of the components listed abive. 

First, tt assumed an interest in public affairs and a sense of public 
regardedness from the fact that the students elected to take the course. 

Second, while it stressed the role of values, it did not provide an 
opportunity for the testing of the ability to tolerate conflict. This is the 
lecture/discussion method can do; it is, in fact, one of that method's 
strong points. 

Third, while it cdr^idered a wide variety of actions an Individual 
could take, either Singly or as a part of a group, it did not attempt to 
determine the feasibility and Jikely consequences of altemative actions 
to any great degree. In some of the units the students were charged 
with the responsibility for knowing the arguments on both sides of an 
issue, arguments which were phrased in terms of the consequences an 
action might have (community control of the ghetto, for example), or 
with the responsibility for exploring the likelihood of an asserted con- 
sequence's occurring through an analysis of the political forces favor* 
ing and opposing its outcome. But the kind of insightful judgment 
which results from, say, extensive case study was not a goal of the PSI 
section. Case studies could easily be adapted to the PSI method, how- 
ever, if an instaictor felt that this aspect of the development of 
participatory skills deserved emphasis. 

Fourth, the PSI units did present viewpoints and problems of groups 
in the society which may have been unfamiliar to the students. The 
units did not, however, necessarily develop the ability to regard these 
viewpoints openly. The unit tests can require that someone master the 
essentials of an argument, but, in and of itself, they do not develop the 
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willingness to see the other person's point of view. The lec- 
ture/discussion method may facilitate this democratic attitude, if the 
student finds such discussions rewarding and informative. The PSI 
method does not contain this opportunity 

Fifth, the ability to assess the probability of success of an action 
alternative is a more sophisticated refinement of the ability to identify 
the likely consequences of action. Whether such a "feel" for outcomes 
can be transmitted in any classroom, the author doubts. If it can, it 
pfobably results from long-term analysts of specific policy issues with 
their attendant case studies and also the opportunity to engage in 
activities directly related to the Issue, as in a work*study program. 

Sixth, the consideration of group factors and institutional impli* 
cations of policy decisions is an activity which the PSf method is suited 
for, insofar as these phenomena have been observed and reported in 
the form of regularly occurring events. Studies of the effects of rule 
changes in the House of Representat ives, of the eftect of the Legislative 
Reorganization Act of 1946, of the establishment of the Office of 
Economic Opportunity can be assigned in the PSI format quite easily. 
All the instructor need do is to decide which findings and conclusions 
are the most Important and test for mastery of those facts. The 
lecture/discussion method can also take up these phenomena, but it 
cannot so easily insure that the students will in fact grasp the most 
important essentials involved. 

Finally, If an instructor chooses to emphasize the democratic aspects 
of principles and values involved in decisions, he or she will likely want 
to do so in the lecture/discussion format, basically because questions 
of the democratic nature of principles, values and actions are questions 
of degree, not of kind. The PSI method thrives on unambiggity; where 
judgments involve questions of degree, the method is less satisfactory. 
It is not a good PSI unit question to ask, "How democratic is the 
selection of committee chairmen by the Democratic Caucus in the 
House of Representatives?" Nor can one sensibly ask, "('s the selection 
of committee chairmen democratic?" 

The personalized System of Instruction 
and the Teaching of political Science 

The last section of this paper will attempt to draw together the 
discussions which have preceded into some sort of conclusion as to the 
applicability of the PSI method to the teaching of political science. 

Seven dimensions of the teaching of political science should be con- 
sidered by an instructor in deciding whether to use the Personalized 
System of Instruction: 

1 The substantive content of the course 

2 The degree to which the Jostructor wishes to test for student achievement 

3 The level of the instructor's interest in and concern for each individual 
student 
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4 The instructor's view of the value and purpose of class discus^^ion 
5. The instructors preference betv^-een anaivtical and descriptive rnodes of 
thought. 

b The time available to the instructor 

7 The currency of the subject nnatter to bt? taught 

Let me summarize the relevance of each of these dimensions to the 
decision to use the PSI method. 

1. The subsUntive content of Hie course. If we may categorize the 
content of political science as falling into thrte areas, facts (/.e, in- 
formation invariant under differing observers), methodology, and the 
role of values in the understanding of political processes^ then we may 
say that the degree of applicability of the PSI method depends upon 
the mix of these three elements which the instructor wishes to present 
in an introductory course. The PSI method teaches facts very well. This 
study did not consider the teaching of social science methodology, so 
no conclusion can be reached in that area. The role of values can be 
presented by the PSI method, but the lecture/discussion method 
illuminates this point more finely and clearly. Therefore, if an instructor 
wishes to concentrate on teaching students certain basic information 
about a topic in political science, he or she is advised to use the PSI 
method. If, however, the instructor feels that the role of values is 
central to an appreciation of political phenomena and that it should 
therefore be introduced as early in political science education as 
possible, the lecture/discussion format should be used. 

2. Testing for achievement. If an instructor wishes to be certain that 
students have in fact mastered certain basic information about a topic 
in pchtical science, the PSI method offers an excellent means of doing 
so. In addition, the PSI format allows the instructor to probe the value 
structure of individuat students* to challenge that structure either with 
facts or opposing values, to make the students more aware of their own 
values and how th^y affect perceptions of and judgments about 
political phenomena. The PSI method, however, limits the student*^' 
exposure to alternative points of view to those presented by the 
instructor during the testing process, whether through the assignment 
of material on the issue or through cross-examination after the tests are 
actually written. 

The lecture/discussion format permits testing for factual under- 
standing and recall as well, but it does not allow the student more than 
one opportunity to master the material, and it places a large premium 
on learning material before a specific point time 



3 Concern for individual students. An instructor's class enrollment 
may be so large that he or she cannot take an individual interest in each 
^^.tudent. The PSI method permits individual attention within the 
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context of large enrollment. If, however, the instructor sees the 
introductory course as a screening mechanism which identifies those 
students having promise within the discipline of political science by 
their rising above the general level of the class, then he or she may not 
be concerned with attending to each and every student, many of whom 
may not consider the course important enough to their interests to 
warrant that expenditure of energy. 

The PSI method enacts an instructor's concern for individual 
students in two ways. First, it does not leave the slower (for whatever 
reason) student irrevocably behind. The self-pacing aspect means that 
each student can feel that he or she can master some portion of the 
course, even if not all of it, rather than having to accept the notion that 
since material must be covered by certain points in time, in order to 
write examinations he or she is going to learn only a little bit of every- 
thing and nothing very much about anything. Second, the individ- 
ualized interaction between instructor and student during testing 
makes it possible for the instructor to identify exactly what concepts a 
particular student is having difficulty comprehending; the instructor 
can either tutor the student at the time or assign further study 
materials, perhaps not included in the basic unit, which will help clarify 
the ideas involved. 



4. The value and purpose of class discussion. The graduate teaching 
assistant spoke above of the problem of differing levels of political 
information and conceptual skill among students as a barrier to 
effective class discussion Another instructor might not agree, feeling 
that such differences tend to awaken students to the range of the issue 
more than they tend to inhibit the exchange of vi<?wpornts If, however- 
an instructor's experience has been that such differences tan limit the 
discussion to too small a portion of the class, he or she can use the PSi 
method to bring the students to a common level of familiarity with and 
understanding of a particular topic Or. if an instructor'^ feeling is that 
far too often class discussion changes no opinions and only allows the 
more aggressive students to command an audience, he or she may wish 
to eliminate it altogether and rely exclusively on the PSI method Such 
an instructor should keep m mtnd, however, the socialization aspects 
of class discussion which were missed by some of the PSI students in 
our section 
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5 Arralytical versus descriptive modes of thought The PSI method of 
teaching requires an explicitness of presentation of course matenal un- 
approached by the lecture/discussion method. The PSi instructor must 
identify precisely what he or she considers to be essential about the 
topic to be studied and why this information is essential, so that it can 
be presented to the students in a way which allows them to master the 
^^-naterial. To specify the latter requires that the instructor analyze the 
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structure of the topic and be able to present that structure to the 
students in the units, so that they can know explicitly what is required 
of them. If the instructor's preferred style of teaching is descriptive and 
not analytical, if he or she prefers to see political phenomena in their 
broad historical context rather than to view them in a behavioralist 
way, for example, he or she will not want to satisfy the PSI method's 
demands for explicitness. If, however, an instructor enjoys being forced 
to examine a subject in detail in order to justify his or her own 
conclusions about it, then the PS\ method will appeal to that instaictor 
and provide him or her with some satisfaction in the completion of 
devising units and their objectives, 

6. Time commitment. In our course we found that the graduate 
assistant needed less time to prepare for a PS^taught section than he 
had needed for a lecture/discussion section on essentially the same 
material, but that the lecturer in charge of the other lecture/ discussion 
section needed considerably less time to prepare for his classes than 
did the graduate assistant or the investigator under the PSI method. For 
an instructor who has already prepared lectures for an introductory 
political scierKre course to recast his or her material into the PSI unit 
format wiU require a considerable expenditure of preparation time, 
ranging from at least four hours to perhaps eight hours for each week's 
unit, the exact amount differing with the instructor's nature and 
decreasing with expenence in writing PSI units. 

Also to be considered is the availability of tutoring assistance* if the 
class size exceeds ten or so. In the absence of assisting tutors, the 
demands on the instructor's time may be prohibitive. Experience in this 
study showed that about 15 minutes is an average minimum time for 
thoroughly correcting and discussing a unit test, if that test takes about 
one-half hour for the student to write. Even if the unit tests were 
reduced in scope to that which could be covered by a student in 20 
minutes of writing and the 2/1 ratio of test time to 
correct ion/ discuss ion time held, this would mean that, under ideal 
student arrival and departure patterns, an instructor could adequately 
test only six students an hour, or eighteen a week in a typical college 
undergraduate course. This is very much an upper limit. 

7. The currency oi the (opic. The basic input to the PSI method is 
written material. If the topic an instructor wishes to consider is so new 
to the discipline that comprehensive writings on the subject have not 
yet appeared in the literature, his or her only recourse under the PSI 
method is either to write the material or, given the technology, prepare 
a recorded lecture to which students can listen at their convenience. 
Even if writings are extensive on the subject, it may still be that they do 
not satisfy the explicitness requirement set forth above. The instructor 

^ js again \eit with no recourse but to fill in the gaps. 
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These seven dimen5K>ns of teaching introductory political science 
are what the author feels are relevant to the decision to utilize the 
Personalized System of Instruction in the discipline 

Recommendations and Conclusion 

In the light of the above considerations, therefore, the foiJowing 
recommendation rs offered: 

Teachers of introductory level political science courses should Consider adopt- 
ing a hybrid of the two teaching methods^ the Personatized System of Instruc- 
tion and the tecture^ discussion method. This hybrid would Consist of preparing 
students to participate in a class discussion on an equivalent level of factual 
knowledge and conceptual sophrstjcation by having them complete a certain 
number of substantive PSI units before the convenri?ir> of a class for the 
purposes of the instructor providing a larger historical content of the topics by 
means of le<^ture and of the class and instructor discussing the topics with a 
Particular view lo the role played by personal values in the evolution of a parti- 
cular political process 

The idea here is that after, say, three or four units had been completed 
by most of the students, the instructor would convene a 
lecture/discussion meeting, perhaps during the hours generally 
reserved for testing. Some students, however, might not complete the 
necessary number of units. This could be handled in either of two ways. 
The instructor could allow them to come to the discussion, with the 
expectation that the class would not pause to bring the lagging students 
up to date. Or, the instructor could deny them admission to the 
lecture/discussion if he or she felt that mastery of the basic information 
was more important. 

In practice, this might not be too severe a problem Particularly at 
the beginning of the semester, students complete units at about a one- 
per-week pace. If the first discussion period were based on the first 
three units, it probably could be held at the end of the fourth week, for 
example. Particularly if the instructor is an informative and interesting 
lecturer, the incentive to complete units on time might be increased, 
lessening the problem further. 

This hybrid might also answer the objections of students who com- 
plain that discussions are a waste of time because ''no one has anything 
to say, and says it/' as one student put it. This way, everyone would 
have a common level of understanding, and while the better students 
might still tend to carry the issue beyond the appreciation of many in 
the class, at least there would be f^' instances of time wasted by 
ignorance. 

Another aspect of the proposed hybrid relates to the problem of 
managing a class discussion, particularly relevant to the beginning 
instructor. As noted earlier, a class which does not respond to the 
instructor's efforts may do so for a variety of reasons, each of which 
y 'ould call for a different approach by the instructor A teaching 
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method which included unit testing would allow the instructor the 
opportunity to get to know the students on an individual basis, to be- 
come aware of which ones need drawing out, of the particular interests 
the st'^idents have, of how thev respond to him as an individual. All this 
information is ver^ valuable for deciding what to lecture on, who is 
most likely to contribute spontaneously, who will have to be en- 
couraged, efc. By reducing the uncertainty in the situation for the 
instructor as well as for the students, the learning process should pro- 
ceed with less anxiety all around- Of course, if an instructor likes the 
challenge of the unknown, likes to have anxiety fuel efforts, he or she 
may not prefer this suggestion* Such people will probabfy want to con- 
tinue to use the straight lecture/discussion method. 

This hybrid method would be most appropriate to areas of political 
science where historical context and normative considerations are a 
large part of the subject matter. For sample, a course on environ- 
mental policy might well use the PSt units to inform the students of the 
baste issues involved, the constellation of forces, the current status of 
legislation, and even the scientific considerations relevant to the 
political decisions. Questions of the allocation of values, of the trade- 
offs between economic development and the preservation of resources, 
would then be aired in the discussion sections, once the basic facts had 
been agreed upon. 

The Presidency is another appropriate subject for the hybrid, in- 
volving as it does issues of law and of institutional relationships, as well 
as public policy dimensions which can only be appreciated in terms of 
their historical development. Political parties are a third candidate for 
this approach, because of their multiplicity of functions and their 
immediate relationship to individual ideology. 

Courses in which the PSI method atone might be best would include 
the specific history of legislation on a particular issue, such as th^a 
development of social welfare programs in the United States since the 
Depression , or a course on Constitutional law, where the whole frame- 
work is analytical, or on public administration, or on tntemational law. 

Are there any political science courses at the introductory level 
which could not profit by ihe PSi method to any degree? It is the 
author's opinion that there are none at the introductory level. This judg- 
ment is based on the assumption that at the introductory level one in- 
variably finds a disparity of interest and knowledge and that the PSI 
method is an efficient means for reducing that disparity. 

System Implications 

What are the implications for the entire political science curriculum 
of adopting the PSI method, in either complete or hybrid fashion? They 
are several 

First, we Jound that the PSI section students spent more time on 
17.21 than on most of thetr other academic subjects. A wholesale adop- 
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tion of the PSI method for all intrcductorv political sctence courses 
could easily catch many students in a time bind. Of course, under the 
PSI method they can choose how far they wish to go m completing 
units, but we ought not to deliberately set up a situation which en- 
courages students to complete less than the full course A PSI hybrid 
would reduce preparation time by the students somewhat, assuming 
that the class dfscussron meetings would replace urnts and that 
preparing for the discussion itself would not require as much time as 
mastering a unit. 

Second, any adoption of the PSI metliod requires people to test the 
students One instructor cannot handle many more than lOr^tudents. If 
classes are larger than this, the instructor has the problem ot recruiting 
additional graders. And if the instructor is just beginning a PSI section, 
he or she will have no student veterans among whom he can louk for 
potential graders Thus, the first implementation will have to be within* 
a small section, unless the instructor can obtain the services of a 
graduate student 

Third, under the PSi method there is really no such thmg as a 
"gentleman's C." Many students take introductory political science 
courses out of only a mild interest in the discipline, but perhaps a 
greater interest in the subject matter The PSI method does not allow 
them to learn, say, thre^fourths of everything and thereby earn a grade 

75%^ They must, if they want only a "C", learn everything required 
oy three-fourths of the units. (None of the non-political science majors 
in the PSI section of 17 21 complained of this aspect, however.) 

FoLrth, the potential PSI instructor must be willing to spend the time 
to find course materials which can be presented in the PSI format, lust 
as this experiment revealed the impracticability of assigning portions of 
the Pentagon Papers to a PSI section* so too may an instructor find that 
some of his or her most cherished course material simply is too 
impressionistic and not sufficiently specific for it to be adopted to the 
unit mastery format 

Fifth, such an adoption by a department at the introductory (evel 
might exact too high a price among its faculty who have invested many 
hours in preparing good lecture material for them to lay most of it aside 
with no misgivings On the other hand, the PSI method does not require 
of a beginning instructor the wtde-ranging brilliance which most feel 
marks a good lecture By limiting lectures to, say, four during the term, 
the PSI hybrid could give the novice instructor sufficient opportunity to 
prepare those four well and to deliver them to a group of students he 
has already come to know, at least academically, thus giving him also 
the chance to fashion his lectures more closely to their interests and 
needs. 

Sixth> the secretarial time mvolved in typing up units and the 
expense of duplicating them for a large number of students might be a 
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consideration, since these costs are not incurred by the 
lecture/discussion method. 

Severith, the instructor may f»nd that he or she l»kes the PSi format 
but that the political science literature in hts or her subject area does 
not provide the right kind of material for unit^. The only viable t:hoice 
may be to write the material which will certamly cost, although, 
hopefully, it wilt reward 

Eighth, were a department to adopt the PSI method in ^ few of its 
introductory courses and continue to develop the PSI curriculum for a 
few years, it would as a body generate a substantial number of units, 
refined by experience, as well as a group of good unit writers Such 
collections could be published for other universities to adopt, thereby 
garnering great appreciation and respect in the discipline for that 
department's attention to the challenge of good teaching 

Finally, a personal note For me, it was a very rewarding experience 
to sit down with students on a one-to-one basis and share knowledge in 
an exchange between two real people Two particular students under- 
lined this important feature of PSi One was an architecture student 
who, although gifted in the visual arts, had not learned to wnte or 
readily express himself verbally until he was eighteen, due to a child- 
hood disability. His command of written English was not gootf* his 
grammar was faulty and his syntax was very elliptical in any O'dmary 
section he would have been severely handicapped by his mability tu 
write well With the Personalized System of Instruction, ho^vever. it was 
easy to see that he could and did in fact grasp the material, once Don 
or I sat down witli hhn to discuss it VVjth the time available over the 
entire semester, he was able to write a fine paPer and earn an A- 

The other person v^as a 40year-old Army R O.T C sergeant Quite 
frankly, when ) first met him m class 1 was very pessirrilstic about how 
he would fit In, especrally given hiS limited academic background of 
only si\ community college courses Although it was more difficult for 
him than for the other students, he too mastered the material, 
completing all but one unit, writmg a good paper and earning a 6 + 

1 teel quite certain that a lecture, discussion sect*on of 17 21 would 
have foreordained no better than a grade of C for both of these men 
Both might have accepted such a grade as reasonable, if disappointing 
But in both mstances it would have been avoidable and unnecessary 
Instead, each had a success experience— each 'learned a lot " 
In so doing they testified to the validity of Kellers f1%8) assertion 

Especially important, in a courw taugttt by such a method. iS the tatt that 
any differences in social economic, cultural, and ethinc background are 
completely and repeatedly subordinated to a friendly intellectual relationship 
between two human bemg^ throu^hoixl a period ot 15 weeks or more Also^ m 
such a course, a loiiesome. jif-favored. underprivileged, badly schooled^ or 
otherwise handicapped boy or girl can be assured at fea^it a modicum ot indi- 
vidual attention, approval, encouragement, and a chance to succeed 
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INTRODUCTION TO THE 
AMERICAN POLITICAL PROCESS 



Introduction. This section of 17 21 will be an experimental one. In 
place of the usual lecture and class discussion method, you will pace 
yourself and study American political processes on your own, by what 
has come to be ca!ted the ''Keller plan/' the mechanics of which are 
explained. 

The course's main theme rs the extent to which an individual citizen 
can or could influence hj5 government. This iocus will be present 
throughout the units the course is divided into, which include elites, 
cultural traditions, the effect of public opinion, political parties, voting 
behavior, groups and lobbys, the courts, the ineffectiveness of the Con- 
gress vs. the supremacy of the President, the Pentagon Papers, 
'reordering priorities/' and the prospects for fundamental change in 
the system. We have tried to put together a reading list which is cur- 
rent, diverse and stimulative of your own opinions For, as you wilt see 
mere of below, your own well thought out opinions will be, we hope, 
an important product of the self-study method 
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The Keller Plan. Heres how self-paced study works The course's 
syllabus is divided into twelve units, each representing about one 
week's work At the first or second meeting of the class (Friday, Feb 4; 
Wednesday, Feb 9) you p^ck up a ^'study guide" for tne first unit, which 
about the "establishment/' elites, and majority rule The study guide 
has an introduction, which summarizes the main ideas that the unit is 
trying to convey This introduction is followed by a set of of>/ecf/ves. 
key elements in the Keller plan. These objectives are the explicit goals 
for the unit They are clearJy stated in such a way that you can tetl by 
yourself whether or not you have achieved mastery of these goals. The 
general format of the objectives section is a list of questions to guide 
you in your reading of each author These questions indicate what we 
feel are the necessary things to know about each reading There is no 
"hidden curriculum ' If you can answer all the questions, you have 
mastered what we feel are the most important points covered by the 
unit. 

When you ieel you have mastered the objectives for the first unit, 
come into room E53-212 either on Wednesday between 11 a m. and 1 
p.m or on Friday between 10 a m and noon, and ask for a test on the 
material. You will be given a short, written, closed-book test covering 
the objectives on unit one f very Question on the test will be one of the 
ones on the study guide. It is 'Mlegai" for us to ask you a question not 
covered by the objectives for the unit. If we violate this rule, you can 
refuse to take the test v^ith no penally. 

When you finish the test (it should take less than a half hour, but 
there is no time limit), hand it to Don Dickson He will immediately 
grade it in writing, on the test booklet, in your presence If he is unsure 
of what you have written, he will ask you to clarify your answer And he 
may ask you orally an additional question or questions not on the test 
you took, but covered by the objectives of the unit The possible grades 
are "pass" and "not pass " 

If you answer all the questions, written and oral (if any) correctly. 
Vou have passed the first unit and should pick up a copy ot the study 
guide for the next unit The reason why you must answer all the 
questions correctly is because we have told Vou exactly the minimum 
we want you to get out of the unit 

If you do not answer all the questions correctly, ask Don tor any help 
you feel you need in understanding either the materials or the pro- 
cedure, go back and re-study what you missed, and come back and 
take another (difterent) test on the same unit (Tests may differ in 
which questions they contain, but a// questions on every test must be 
covered by the objectives for the urnt as stated in the study guide.) 
THERE IS NO PENALTY FOR NOT PASSING A TEST-NONE WHaT^ 
SOEVER You may take as many tests as you need to pass a unit. You 
must watt at least a half hour, however, before taking another test: this 
rule ts to discourage you from running to the book, "memorizing" the 
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point in question, and running back to write it down on a test booklet 
That^ not mastery. If you find you need more lhan two tests to pass a 
unit, check with Don to see if it s your difficulty or our not being clear 
enough. 

The advantages of self-paced study are supposed to be that it allows 
you to work when you want to or can; it lets you know how you are 
doing often enough, fast enough, and without any risk so that you can 
alter your study routine or get help if you need to, you can finish the 
course early if you want to, thus freeing time later in the ternrj for other, 
more rigidly scheduled courses (or for spring fever); it puts you in 
direct, personal contact with the instructor, who thereby knows you as 
an individual, how you are doing, and what your ideas and interests 
are, and, it eliminates the need to "psych out" an exam. 

The primary disadvantage of the Keller olan is that it allows 
procrastination, if you need to be bludgeoned by deadlines into doing 
things, you may have difficulty adjusting to your freedom. The first unit 
is the hardest, though, in this regard Once you have taken a test and 
have seen your results graded and commented upon immediately and 
personally, wtth no waiting around (other than maybe for the guy 
ahead of you to finish), we think you will want to go on to the next unit. 

Another disadvantage is that with this method, there is no class dis- 
cussion You can and are encouraged to develop your own ideas and 
opinions with Don, but you will not have the regular benefit of cross- 
pollination from your classmates Nothing {except consideration for 
other test-takers), however, prevents you from using the open class 
time (Or any other time) /or discussion about anything in the course 
with whoever isaround. 



Grade Policy. If you pass all the units you get a guaranteed B The 
reason for thi:& is simple if you have passed all the units, you have 
mastered all that we have required, and that is worth at least a B Be* 
cause this is an experiment and theiefore requires some hard data by 
which to judge its success, everyone will have to take a final exam 
(17 21 has usually required one, anyway ) Your grade on the final and 
on a required term paper will determine whether your guaranteed B be- 
comes an A. If you have passed alt the units, even if both your final 
exam and paper are disasters, your B is guaranteed, we will assume the 
fault 

As to what happens if you do not pass all the units, the grading 
scheme will be approximately this 

Final exam counts 15% 12 units done = B 
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Units ccmpieted ^ 65% 



Term paper counts 20% 



and 



11 units done = B — 
10 units done = C + 

9 units done ^ C 

8 units done = C — .etc 
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Alas, one thing is certain: there can be no Incompletes (except for ill- 
ness, etc.). This rule is our only real weapon against catastrophic 
procrastination, 

Pacing Yourself. For your convenience (onlyJ, here is a straight-line 
path to finishing by the end of the semester. Note that it gives you two 
weeks to pass the first unit . 

Unit 1 by Feb 18 
Unit 2 by Feb 25 
Unit 3 by March 3 
Unit 4 by March 10 
UnitSby March 17 
Unit6by March 24 
Unit7byApnl7 
Unit 8 by April 14 
Untt9by April 21 
Unit 10 by April 28 
Unit 11 by May 5 
Unit 12 by May 12 

Notices and Such* Since we won't all meet as a group again, the only 
way we can communicate as a class is via the blackboard in E53-212. 
Be sure to check it every time you come in. Also, you can come in at 
any time during the two two-hour sessions on Wednesday and Friday, 
whether you come to pass a test or to talk to Don or your fellow 
students about what you're doing. M you come to pass a test, however, 
try to leave yourself enough time to take the test and have it graded. 
Don't, for example, ask for a test with only 20 minutes left in the two 
hours; it will just end up being a hassle for you or Don or both 

"Required'' Texts, Since all of the assigned readings will be in Dewey 
Reserve, no texts are acutally required. Many of you, however, may 
enjoy owning the following paperbacks: 

W Dean Burnham. Oiticat Eiections ^nd the Mainsprings of American Politics 
[N y Norton, 1970) 

Kenneth M Dolbeare and Murray | Eddman, American Pohtics fLexington. 

Mass D C Heath. 1971). 

C William Domhoff. Who /^w'es America^ 

Anthony Lewis. C/</eon's Trumpet iN y. Vintage Books- 1966) 

Duane Lockard, The Perverted Priorities of American Potitics (N V Macmillan. 

1971) 

Theodore Lewi, r/ie £n</o^ t/6era//sm (N V.- Norton. 1%9J 

The Wew York Times, The Pentagon Papers (N V : Bantam, 1971] 

Via n cur Olson. The Logic of CoUective Acrion (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard U., 

I%5) 
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Term Papers. We are reallv flexible about this— it's pretty much what 
you want to do. We hope that the units will inspire you, but, basically^ 
all Vou have to do is make a case for it with the instructor and go do it 
If you want some suggestions, however, fee) free to ask. 

Beefs and Gripes. Whenever you feel that the questions listed under an 
"Objectives" section of a study guide miss an important point, you may 
on your test replace any one of our questions with one of your own 
formulation which you feel addresses the important point(s3 we missed. 
You need not answer your own question, but you must justify your 
choice of the point and the question covered by it. 

If you really can't pace yourself, if you absolutely cannot work with- 
out some sort of deadline, let us know. You are not captive guinea pigs; 
we will try to work out some other option for you 

Whenever you feel you have been asked an unfair question (i.e., one 
falling outside the stated objectives of the unit) or been graded un- 
fairly, argue it with Don. If >t>u cannot agree, you can appeal to Prof. 
Bumham, who is in charge of the course. He knows the rules and spirit 
of the Keller plan and he will arbitrate by them 
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UNIT I: 

THE POLITICAL SOCIOLOGY 
OF POLITICAL SCIENCE 

ifitroduction. This first unit will introduce both some ba^K concepts 
about democracy in the United States and an idea of what political 
scientists do One of the things political scientists try to do is to develop 
theories of how people organize themselves politically and, once 
Organized, how therr political system works In the first readmg the 
Lockard chapter will set forth notions about "power " "elites/' and ' the 
establishment' in the United States and how they interrelate DahCs 
chapter 5 in A Preface to Democratic Theory will talk about lust what is 
involved in an election to choose candidate A or B or C, specifically, 
the concept of majority rule through elections and the degree to which 
this actually occurs in America Walker will criticize his fellow political 
scientists for developing an "elitist" theory of democracy as though it 
were uncjuestionablv a good thing, and the second Dahl piece will 
attempt to rebut him 

The Dahl-Walker interchange is onlv three shots in a running battle 
within the profession of political science This battle began again in 
earnest perhaps ten years ago. and continues now In a larger sense it 
contams contrasting philosophical positions first set out by Plato and 
Aristotle, involving epistemological problems of reality, possibility, 
human knowledge, and scientific method 

Thomas Kuhn, in The Strjcture of Scief^tiiic Re\/ohtions* has traced 
the history of science as the periodic replacement of old paradigms 
with new ones. To the extent that his picture is accurate, it may be 
applied by analogy to the proto-science of political science Grossly 
Oversimplified, the study of American politics has undergone several 
transformations, from the Founding Fathers* concern with con- 
stitutions, to Woodrow Wilson's interest in the workings of institutions, 
to the post-war preoccupation with behavioral sciences Behavioralism 
Q {following Aristotle) has emphasized measurement, precise con- 
J(^"ceptualization, strict reliance on observable data, and other tenets of 
mam 88 9 Q 
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scientific method. Robert Oahl ha^ in manV waVs represented the best 
of the workers in that tradition 

During the 1%0s vigorous criticism arose against the "pluralist" 
school represented bv Oahl, on the grounds that it whitewashed the 
faults of the American political system and thereby supported a mis* 
leading ideology and conservative regimes More philosophical criti* 
cisms have claimed that an emphasis on observable reality and scienti- 
fic method seriously neglects attention, as Plato paid, to better ways of 
structuring society, politics, and government, and to criteria for evalua- 
ting the goodness of social arrangements 

This first unit deals with these issues on several levels Some people 
feel that these issues go to the heart of the relevance, credibility, and 
viability of political science 

Obeictives. One oil the purposes of this section of 17 21 is to help you 
develop your own ability to be critical, to examine assertions and argu- 
ments in the light of your own experience, no matter how limited that 
experience might appear to be to you So. for every unit in the course 
the first objective will be for you to be able to answer these questions: 

what Ideas ^rid Values (explicit or implKit] o* the author do vou agree with 
especial ly? why? 

which doyoo disagree with especially^ Why' 

If Vou find you neither agree or disagree particularly^ why^ 

In addition, the other objective of thi^ first unit is to be able, to answer 
the following questioni; correctly where they call for an accurate 
representation of an author's assertions and thoughtfully where thev 
call for your considered reaction or opinion 
Locltard: 

who orvvhat is LockdrdS 'e^tabhshnient' ' 

Who nidke^ op 'the elite What are the qualifications tor membership' 
What constitutes po\^er m the political SVstem' When someone has 

power — power tc* do what jnd hcnv^ 

What circun»^>tance^> m America act to pre\enf pov^e^r from accumuJatin^; in 

the hands Ot an elite tevv^ What cirt-umStante^ faC/Wjte power accun^ulatmg to 

an elite^ 

DahMPr^^face] 

To what evtent doe^^an elei:tir.in miplement maionty rule' 

What doe^> 'minoritny^^ role mean' How i^? it ditteient trom ' niiaioritv rule' 

In what sense can the majOritV b(>^aid to rule throogh elections' 

What minorities can elect the Presidents What minrjntie- cdn elect a majorttv 

of the Ser^ate^ the House' 

How does Dahl describe (and support hi^» description oti the norma) politic 

cal process m the Linited "States' 

Walker: 

what 1^ the 'classical' theory ot democracy^ what can be ^aid to be wrong 
with It as a descnptton of the United States' 

^ "'hat IS the "elitist " theorvot democracy^ what are its basic assumption^*' 
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What IS "Wfong" wilh^elrti^t ■ democracy from Walker s mora! point of view? 

According to "ehlisf ' theory, how do citizens influence leaders? 

According to "elitist ^ theory, is citizen political activrty desirable? Whyf 
D^bl: (Further Reflections) 

What is the diHerence between ' empiricar' and ' normative' tlieory? How 
doe^ this distinction relate to the Walker-Dahl debate? 

How do Vou feel about the two article^ particularly as examples of what 
political scientists "do"? 

Suggested Procedure* Read: 

Ouane Lockard* The Perverted Priortties American Potitic^. pp 1-26 

Robert A Dahl, A Preface to Democratic Theory, chapter 5 

I L. Walker, " A Critique of the Elitist Theory of Democracy/' tn xhe America** 

Polititzat Saence Re\te^\ 60 (1%6]. pp 285-295 

Robeil Dahl. 'Further Reflections on 'The Elitist Theory of Democracv /" 

Amencan Poiiticai Sdence i?ev/e^. 60 (1%6). pp 2%-305 
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UNIT 3: 
MASS POLITICS-PUBLIC 
OPINION AND AMERICAN DEMOCRACY 

Introduction, One of the key elements that define a democracy is the 
idea that a democracy is the political system which is most responsive 
to the will of the people living under it, from which it follows that a 
successful political leader in a democracy must be tuned into what the 
people want— "responsive to public opinion'' is the usual phrase. This 
raises some research questions: How are people's political beliefs 
formed? How are these beliefs structured or related to each other? How 
are they translated into public policy? In Unit "I. Dahl analysed the 
difficulty in discovering policy preferences from election outcomes. In 
Unit 2. Lowi described how much of public policy reflects an ideology, 
that of "interest group liberalism." In this unit, Converse attempts to 
find out whether ideologies are characteristic of elites only, or of the 
general public, too The Converse residing is somewhat theoretical, but 
it does set forth some notions about what a "belief system" is. what de- 
limits it, and what different degrees of elaborateness of belief systems 
can be distinguished In particular, this chapter gives specific scientific 
recognition and content to the concept of "issue publics/' a common* 
^nse idea which, however, may seem to contradict another common- 
sense idea, the "elite ' The first V. O Key reading looks more directly at 
the actual relationship between public opinion and public policy, and 
puts the finger on the "real villain" in the problem of democratic 
government. The second Key reading looks at the impact of family arnl 
education on party identification, political participation, and political 
efficacy (the sense that one has an impact, that one can be heard), and 
it looks at the role of elite opinion as it intervenes between government 
and the masses. Be prepared for some cherished myths to go up in 
^ '"Tioke. 
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Objectives. Remember that a primary objective of every unit is for you 
to be able to state clearly where and why you agree or disagree with 
each author you read, in addition, the other objective for this unit is for 
you to be able to answer any oi the tollowing questions accurately, 
where they call for factual information, and thoughtfully, where they 
call for your views: 

Converse; 

What is the "cerjlralitv " of a belief? 

What does Converse say js the relationship of elite belief svstems and belie( 
systems in the mass public? Mow do they differ, how are they ^^imilar? 

To what extent are groups of people as groups (blacks, women, union mem- 
bers, etc ) used by people as reference pomts or organizing ideas in belief 
systems which bear on politics (judging from the scanty evidence;? Co^iverse 
presents)? 

In talking about changes m beliefs over time. Convert talks about a "black 
and white model" of Change and of a "third forCe' ot people What does he 
mean by these term s^ 

who belongs to the "issue publics '^ 
Key t 'Decay") 

What is wrong with mass public opinion a^ a restraint on democratic govern- 
ments? 

What, doe^ Key say, js the linkage between the government and mass public 
opinion? 

Keyt 'PubOp& Am Dem ) 

What parentat party identification combinations tend to produte the largest 
percentage o( children vvho term themselves "Independents 

What IS the general relationship between a father's occupational status and 
his son's sense of political effiCaCy? 

Table 13 2 £p J20] seems to suggest that the more education a son or 
daughter gets, the greater the likelihood of the Child's achieving a higher status 
occupation Does education, then, c^use a discrepancy between generational 
occupational status? 

Key says (p 5461 that a basic prerequisite (ot democracy) rs that the 
population be perv^idt^d b\ a national loyalty that the population not ccn^ist 
of segments each with its ovin sen^e ot separateness We havt? a deniocracy* 
yet we are notoriously, proudly in tact, a collection of diJterent segments What 
holds us together? 

Study Notes, Don t expect to understand the reference to the experiment with 
"Barbara-type syllogisms" in the third paragraph of part II ot Converse, nor 
every nuanCe of his methodology in deriving his black-^nd-white third torce" 
model Also rn Converse, note that he may be assuming that the tiberal/Con< 
servative distinction is the only legitimate d*<:hotom\ in American political 
ideology, this assumption is by no means proven 



Suggested Procedure. Read 

P E Converse. ' Th<? Nature of Belief Systems in Mass Publics, ' «n David Apter 
ted l/c/eo/ogyanc/D/sconlent 
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V. O Key. Jt "Public Opmion and the Decav of Democracy/' in the Virginia 
Quanerty Review. 37 481^94 

V O Keyjr . Pufci^c Opm^Ortartd American Democf^cv. ch> 12.13anti21 



INTRODUCTION TO THE AMERICAN 
POLITICAL PROCESS 



UNIT6: 

CROUPS, INTERESTS, AND LEVERAGE 

Introduction. This unit marks the halfwaV point, perhaps thi^ is a good 
place to look back over what we've seen so far. 

An implicit theme underlying much of the reading so far is the ques- 
tion of what we as individuals can do to influence politics. Some of the 
wavs we have touched on this question are: 

(a) Since we are talking about exercising our political power, what is 
power? What could we do with different kinds of power? 

(b) If we vote in elections, what difference does it make? 

(c) How does the government's outlook on the "activity'^ and ' le* 
gitimacv" of citizen groups affect our chances of bt^ing heard? What 
does "being heard" mean? 

td) Do political elites welcome or resist our attempts to participate 
in politics^ 

(e) ff we wanted to start an explicitly working-class political move* 
ment, what stumbling blocks would we face? 

(f) Suppose we were successful in exerting some control over the 
government—does the government *tself have enough power and 
authority to make and enforce eftective decisions? Or would we be 
better off trying to accumulate private power and get the govemment 
to let us make decisions for it? 

(g) If we want to get widespread support from the mass public, 
should we emphasize ideological appeals or group benefits^ Should we 
use the same arguments for everyone or concentrate on certain issues 
with certain publics? Should we try to reach alt the people or concen- 
trate on activists and opinion leaders? Should we concentrate on peo* 
pie in certain occupational or educational categories? 

(h) Or instead of trying to mobilize the masses, should we try to be- 
come part of the political elite ourselves? 

(i/ Perhaps we should try to use the party system to further our poli- 
tical objectives. What does it do? How does it work? How could we use 
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(j) Is there enough fluidity, changing loyalties, shifting of issues at 
the present time so we could bring new issues to the forefront, create 
new alliances? 

(k) Should we support long-range efforts to create a new kind of 
party system^ Would this give us more control over the parties, give the 
parties more control over the government, give the government more 
power against powerful economic elites? 

(1) If we want to expose existing elites in order to contest their power 
or replace them, where should we look for them? How would we iden- 
tify them? 

Few of these questions have been specifically asked or answered m 
the readings, but we hope you have gamed some insight into facts, con- 
siderations and perspectives which may help you in thinking about 
such questions 

Unit 6 addresses similar questions more directly In it you will en- 
counter theories which should help in thinking about such questions as 

(a) Should we work primarily through the partv system, elections, 
etc or through the formation of a pressure group? 

(b) If we want to form a pressure group or arjy other kind of political 
organization, what incentives should we offer potential members io get 
them to participate? 

(c) As leaders or initiators of a political organization, what are the 
important functions we must perform? 

This unit marks the end of the theoretical half of the course Most of 
the remainder will concentrate on factual descriptions oil the American 
political System 

Objectives, The ob/ectives for this umt are to be able to answer all of 
the following questions- correctlV, completelv and thoughtfully and to 
be aware of where you agree and disagree w ith eac h author and whv 

Olson 

1 VVhVn does Obon ^av it not rdfionat tur an individual tirm tu trv to gH a 
govemm^nl: subsidy tor the industry of which it i^ a part' Can \ou sPot a flaw in 
his argument' 

2 On pagf 46 Olson ^ummari^i?^ his af^umt?iit> thu^tar Read that paragrtiph 
land the arguments whith it summari^e^i) c^retully Can vou tmd aiiV tlavt^ *n 
his three conclusions^ What are the llaws^ 

} Ofsort talks a lot aboiit P^^ov/diDg an optmiabuppivot a coliectK^ good 
What is an "optitnal supply'^ How does the idea of an optimal supply relate to 
these Collective goods a tav break, a tariff, a cropsubstdv. a fiev\ Pres(dt;*nt. jnd 
the rt;*peal of a capital punishtnent? 

4 What IS a "latent group"' A "prrvrledged ^jroup"' An rnterniediaCe 
group'' 

5 The electorate could he considered a latent ' group, after aff^ it one nnem- 
ber does not help provide the collective good t^* g - a new Ptesident) no other 
one member will be Significantly afft?cttrd and therefore none has anv rt*ason to 

O ^act H this IS so. IS It rational for a perwn to vote' WhV' 
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b How nan it btf Mtion-al tor a m timber or the prt.ilet*inat not to att to ad- 
v^jnce hi^ cla^s inttTeits' 

7 Wh^t uere the main tenel^ of Bent!e\ > group thwr\ ^ What moditKa^ 
tiori dtd Truman introduce' 

8 Accordirig to j^foup theur\ js de\ elopecJ b\ Bentli^ and Iruinan. what 
torces tend to create a lu^t jnd desirable b<^lar>Le ot group intert*^tN^ 

9 What, does Ol>on sav. i:? the *undamentat tldv^ in the ^roup theOrtSts 
approach^' M(y>t important Can vou rebut Olson s lUtKi^m and >a^e group 
th^^:)r\'— ^^om Olson > attack, at !ea^t' 

10 Olson s^iys that tor the anaKtRal plur^list^ to b^^ turrect jn emphaisijing 
the potential group and belittling the orj*ani/atiua the\ rnu^t >how wh\. 
the indrvidual member o* the larjge latent ^foup will ^-oluntarilv support the 
group goal ^vhen his support v^ill not in anv case be cJeci>i^e mi seeing that the 
group goal i> achieved, and ^vhen he would be as likely to g^t the bene'ib trom 
the attainment ot that jtioal v^hether he had to work k^r jtN attainment Of not 
Can you thjnK ut reasons wh\ an ind*^idual v^ouid act to support a large votun- 
tar\ group, e^en it to do ^o wuuld be to go against hiv. individual economit in' 
tereits^ 

Schattschn eider 

1 W h> duf^ SchaU^hneider tt^l that the scope a conflict is ^o imp4:»rt- 
ant** Explain fuIK 

2 Describe the >cope and bias ot the prosure sv>tei1i 

S Schatbchneider that the public should choose the battleground that 
tavors it^ strengths, namely, parties and electic*ns, rather than presSufe groups 
What kmd ot critique can \ou makeot this argument^ 

Frohlich. Oppefihetfner and Young 

1 What IS strategic interaclio*i ' \\h\ i> it impijrljnt in the tomiation ot or- 
gani^jtion> iv suppK c^jllective gijcids'' 

J What \1- the function ot the puihtical leader in tVie iornidtiori ui Ofgani/a- 
lions to SuppK col^ectl^e goods'" 

Study Note. It ^**ems mc»>t important tc> undeistand ho^^ and ^^U\ interest 
groups are tornied ^jnd pe^i'pie p-jrticipaie atti^eU m thein Iheietcne We wiU 
not be concerned with Ol^on s di^cussK'n>ot sniall. or pmdedged groups, nc*r 
the details ot problenis ot subc»ptinij| suppK It is sufficient |u^t to knO^v 
v^hat these terms mean 

Suggested Procedure, Read 

M Olson, fheiog/c oKof/ecfi^e Action, pp l b""*. 48- l.U 

t E Schattschneider. J^^e ^temi'Soie/eij^fv M?op/e ch^ J■^ 

l-fohlfch, Oppenheimei and ^lour>g. PoiitK<t} leadership and Co'^ect^ve Co'X^>, 

PP 3--'^ 
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UNIT 8: 
CONGRESS 



Introduction. An obvious but impo^lant part oi tigunni^ out how to 
influence government policV is to Jmd out the details of how policy is 
made Law^ are passed by Congress^-but what kinds o^ laws' How do 
they get there, how are they changed, how are they parsed or stifled, 
how are they rmplemented? This the traditronai lore of baste govern- 
ment courses, but we will try to get some different lights shed on these 
questions 

Criticism of Congress has been a favorite national pastime for de- 
cades ThegiSt of these gripes has usually been that Congress can't take 
any action Oii its own and obstructs the actions ot everyone else The 
inability ot Congress to stop the Vietnam War, or even tind out the 
truth about it. is a recent blatant example 

Obviously, the initiative has passed from the Legislative branch to 
the President, a development not foreseen fand m tact resisted) by the 
Founding Fathers In the previous section we saw how federalism re- 
strains the Supreme Court from the full exercise ot its powers In this 
section we explore not only the restraining effect of federalism, 
especially as *t affects the nsks and incentives under which a Congress- 
man operates, but also the limitations f 'checks and balances ^) placed 
on their discretion and initiative by the separation-of-powers structure 
Though the Congress still retains some initiative {wage-price controls, 
environmental protection, military contract investigations, the separa- 
tion of foreign economic aid from military aid, and the prohibition 
against ground troops in Laos and Cambodia were all Congressional 
initiativesj. on the whole the Congress mainly responds to Presider^tial 
proposals and checks up on the Administration's performance 

The constellation of reasons for this loss of initiative may be the rela- 
tive isolation of the sniall-town-lawyer-businessman-ct/m-politician 
who makes up the bulk of the House of Representatives Samual Hunt- 
inuton has described how their provincial isolation from major 
j^(onali2ing changes in society, along with the dispersion of power in 
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Congress, hds caused delaV and inaction on nvfw problem* This isola- 
tion IS strongest in tht* tield ot foreign aflfatr^>. and the distinction 
between torergn and domestic affairs must kept constantly m mind 
The relative power balance between Congress and the President is 
noticeably different in the two spheres 

Another possible factor in the grtat inertia ot Congress mav be the 
inherently greater difficulties of coordinating the actions of 538 inde- 
pendent power holders, as compared with the relatively hierarchical 
structure of the Executive branch Still another frequently cited factor is 
the increasing technical complexity of JOth-century legislation and 
administration, giving an advantage to the permanent career bureau- 
crats and technical experts in the Executive bureaucracy This seems to 
be especially intimidating in the fomiulation of military policv 

The readmgs in this unit should help vou to begin thinking more 
systematically about the problems and potentials of Congressional law- 
making Lockard s chapter 5 recites the standard litanV of despair and 
disgust and will familiarise wu with the mainstream of criticism that 
regularly ebbs and flows from liberals The chapter on military policy in 
Truman illustrates the special factors that btar on Congress in its over- 
sight of foreign and military affairs Saloma develops a systematic nor- 
mative framework and tries to evaluate Congressional performance on 
a number of dimensions The Saloma treatment is more thoughtful and 
more difficult than the others; it also presents a politive view of Con- 
gress in Its function of providing alternative avenues of representation 
iStudVnote Vou may wish to refer to pp 37-52 for a full evplanation of 
the models of Executive-Legislative relationships Saloma us*?s in chap- 
ter three ) 

Objectives* The obiectives tor this unit are tur you to be able to ^,tate 
clearly where you ayree or disagree with eat:h author and why, and to 
be able to answer the follow m^jquestiuns accurately and thooghttully 

LaCkard: 

1 V\h\ ha^i CuM^^iress lost sj:j mui:h initititiv^ to the E\ei:uti\t^ Jnd luditial 
br^iiche^^ \ lnt;ltjcie both Lockord s^u^j^iested teavjn^ jiid v*^ur o^\n |ud]t;i>ients J 

2 Lovkjrd attu^i^s th^ Congress ot perxt^rting njtionjl prioiities bv its 
sponSi^ent^^ss CO money organized poiver. and vested interests What evidt^nte 
and arguments do*^s he uSe to wppott this attusation^ Are \ou convinced^ 
What *;ounteTatj;uments tould ^^u cite m defense v^t Congress' 

3 Prevalent and paranoiat: tear ot ma|t>rit\ rule ' is Lockjrd^ picture ot 
power in Congress What are the foritij! and informal rules vthith distribute 
power to small isroiips a^d ir^divtduals' (LoCkard cites at least si\ \ 

4 Is Congress excuse ot fear of the tyrannV ot tt>e majontv acceptable? 
Mm alt. wouldn t yoa want to be able to stop Congress trorri passing legislation 
w/hith would severely damage vour tntere^;ts — pjittcularly if thee were no clear 
national maiorttv actively in tavor ot the proposed legislations 
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S a What 1^ LlotOFf ' HdAv^an it bt^mioked' 

tt VVlvJt r> CH^lt^nclar VV<^n<^Jjv ^ 'Unjn*fvi*.ju> LOfi>t^Jt ' How do 

these dfi iCfS attft( thf pjte ot le^i^latiun' 
c What dt'f > thf Rules Committee do Vtticiallv ' 
d What doo i( du unotticuIK ' 

f What does a dixhafge petition do^ VVho nioM >»^n it' 
t> Wha( detinihort ut repre^'ent^tiif doe> Lockard ^eem to pretfr' >iVhdt 

are fhf toncfion^ ot the reprfSent^tiVf ' M delude Lockard^ ifr^i^n and >pe<:(tv 

vout o^n moditicat'on^ , 

7 Thf iiitfiiMtv problem keep> appejnn^ ui di^tu^Mon> ot deiiiO'.rat*c 

theory Btietiv uhat ^ thf probfeni' 

T Accofdinjt; to tl^ie Carrofl chapter land mu^t otht-r obsefver^j Coiigrf^^ 
matnlv deters to li>t^cotiif ' expert i^f m national milii^arv policv. proiidm^ 
mo>tK ritual Ifyidin^ition fo the Prf^idenl ^ detinidon ot national interfSt and to 
the mifitar\ f>pfrt^ LiM and describe at ledM tour ot the ta^tor:? (hat Carroll 
idf iitihe^ a< Ifadm*; to Con^^rt^Monai re>traint m miiit;3(r\ poln y 

2 On February T, 1^72^ Pr^^^idt^nt Ni>oii Sijk;ned into law thf Foreign 
A^^istance \t:X of 1971 Settiou 3U1 ut (hat ^ct reads in part 

No a»i^tancf ^htjM be tumi^hed under (hi^ \t.t. and nu :>ale> >ha]] bf made 
under thf Forei^ \^iiitar\' Sa!e^ Vt, to Crei?ie fhi^ restriction ma\ be nailed 
uheii the Prt^Sidenf finds that o\ti'rndint; requirenit-nt^ot the national SfCijrit\ ot 
thf Unfted States lostrh such a waiver and promptK report* HJth ttndiny to the 
Contjrf >s m uritin^, together vt»th hi> rt-ason^ tor >uch tindin^ 

lust ten da\> latfT, Nixon is>Ufd an txecotiif Ordt-r aothorijint; '^"t^ (XK-UXM 
vtinrth ot nuhfarv ard to Greece at thf >amf time send*n^3 his vi-rat*:*ii rfaM:'^is to 
Con^rfss tor hrs action W'ht-n hf did thi>^ Rfp Beniamiii Rosenthal lD*Qu«^ns, 
N V I. chairman oT the Hou>e Korfiyn Attair> >ubcornnnttff vihose heariiiys 
produced the ban on aid to Greece, said Thi> dt^i^ion j»tirm^. ^n nu trtrnd rhf 
inipiM^ncv C*t Conj^re» 

\< Rc»Senthjll rij^ht or \\iont; m lOur upmron' Whv'' 



1 Salonia discus>f> se^'i'fal in \i-hiLh the inaiurit\ ffpre^entfd b\ 

Con^rf\s ditter> tfoni thf President s majont\ tRennjmber Dahl ^ di>i:u^M*jn ot 
inafont\ ruleO Select the tour di>t*nL-tion> w-hith ^ni must important to 
and de^tnbf theni in ^onie detail 

J In chapter 1 Saloma wntes about tour p*>pulaf but inatcuratf >teTe*jt\ j.^ > 
about Con^ffs^ SuMi*>iarjJe the ^terefM^ pes and fhf e^rdfOCe hf gi\es which 
rt^but them 

3 VVhat a 'committee vt^u ^ Do think if is unconstrtutiondl^ Whv'' 

4 What rS the drttfrencf bvt^veen <3nd relationship bfti^fen aofhon^afron 
and appropriation' W ho doe> uhich? 

5 It might help to clarit\ Saloma eialojtion y.hen'ie it \ou dravt op a 4v8 
fdbie vvith Culunin^i tor the cntf ria and row> l-or thf niodf Js. then ttW m the ceJJs 
ivith his (or \our own) judt;nienh U^in^ this iranifwork. compare the Presi' 
dential responsible party model fa^ represented bv Bornh^m jnd Brodf r in Unit 
4* lAith the Con^titottonul balance model (a^ rfpre>ented bv Saloma % etnphasts 
on dual repress ntationi TuWi^fd which model would vou hke to $ee the govern- 

tent reform itself* Why? 

I lol 
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b Admini^trattve oversight r:> dn iiKredSirij^K jmportont tunttron of Con* 
gre^S. but Salomaft-nurkv it i> tuooHen tortjuttt-n b\ the public anti bv Con- 
gre>* critics What do^> the phrase mean' Nan^e a tevi rt-tent f\ampl<?> t»t 
administrative oversight tound in '^atoma What more recent examples can \<ju 
think ot/ 

7 For sev eral vear^ there 's-eet^i^ to have been a ma^orttv *n the Senate m tavor 
ot vtithdravvaf from Vietnam Describe as manv l<^gi>Jative control techniques 
^hich a detfrmint^ ma|orit\ mi^ht have uSfCJ to implf ment thi> consensus 

Procedure. Read 

Lockard. cH 5 

David Truman. Congre^i and Amer/ca s Future pp 1-4^ 15t,^18i 
John Salonia. Congress and the New Polnici. ch^ 3-5 
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Parti 

A Selected Bibliography of Publications on PSI: 
the Method of Instruction and Applications in the 
Social Sciences* 

BORN David G In^tfuOOf KUoujI tor De^f'opm^fij K*t ^ F^r^ofi^iut^d 
Course 

KELLER F S ^nd SHERMAN I O fh^ M\f^t Pljn Hj/ic/tvX'J^ on ^ Fer- 

ERIC Th^^ Anietic^r* A^socutK-n ot High^^r t-juc^hon Mo*i':*yrjijh #5 1 Dup<>nt 
Circle U j^hir>i;ton, D C 1974 

B ^ PSI. kilter ^ f^f^onati^^e^i Sv>fe^) ot /^^/ruchon \ii ^ppfj^^jJ 

SHI:R^^^N. IC editor. P^r^ot^jlu^t^d Sv^fenv Ot tn^tructton 4J GefftimdJ 

BILL INCS. D B PSi vfr>u<; rhe /ecfwre COufSf m tb^ onnctpl^'^ Ot ^of^omjui^ 
\ Quci^i-^ontroif^ ^\pertm^nt Pjp^r pffsenled :it th*^ N^tion^jl Contff^^nce On 
Person allied Instruction m Hi^h^^r Educition^ 1^74 

BL ACKBURN T , 5. SEAIB. G The nomp^r^tn^ t^ttea> ot >elt.gfjjin^ xer^u^ 

o:Jtif:i'e Papt*r pre^er>t*^d a» »ht* Contef thrice on Behavtor R^^searcb Jnd 
1VchiiolOk;\ in Higher Educ-^ition 

BORN D .0.AI1S A1 l\HtLAN. P ^ KCKSC'N D CoUt-y*^ student ^tud\ 
be h J 1- 1 or ir> J pdrr^onjiliiifi'd instruction cour>f and in d lecturtr -jourse in C 
Sf^mb ed &vhj\iot^ ArtjK>.> ^/^J fdyCjHon 1*^"^ 

BORN D f xjm p&rfofnidtiK.^ jifj \,ttjd\ b^h^\ tot J> -J tiiiKhon Ot '>tud^ ofttt 
■ifje J P'^t ojufb.^ H'^aper t'r^^ntt^ ^t tb^ Cont^^rer*Ltr on Bf h lor R^^st^jrch 
jnd hnoloj^v in Hiybt^r tducjtif,*n 

BORN, D . GLtDHiLL s DAMS, M t^annnjtion pH-ftofn^^n^it^ m Itfcture* 
dixus>ior> and p^J\'On3\u*:^ in.4ru':tiori irou'srs JotJ-'nj/ ot ^pptf^ B^hjvtor 

BORN D HtKBER. E A tyrtb^-f ^.tudv O* p^rvjitjli^ed ln>tru^.t^^■n in (jit;^^ 
univt^r-^if^ cSjssf^^ /ournj/ t.-f t ^pf^nnii^itt^l tduK^tion H'l A^} 1 1 

BORN D . t ZLUl NtOk s P<^i>oiijii^t^ Instruction f Ju*.\iJjonj/ 
I^i:hnohg\ 1*^"J. "14^ 

BORN D & V\HEL^N P Sonn^ dfrs^jii^tixe chjra^tt^rfstics or student per- 
iornijntie^ in PSI jnd l^^*:turt^ coursf-s th^ f\\rho!'-'^i*-dl RtfOl*fd V^^^^ Jjl, 145- 

* 'S^^l4ei:tK:Tns jrf bj^^ utw.Mi ^hn bibl».ijtjraph^ p'fpjrt*d r'-T dMributu,*" t^^f C^^^tf" tor 
Perif-f.'ndli^f J lnsrfu':tion "^^^jfyelc^vn Uni^vr^it". /^^Je fWj^-njfj/*:^ S\>/ertJ t,'f JnsfAtrcfion 
Hi^^Jtff f^/utj/fofi A.'J Anri.:jfjft*d ^Jei^fYi 'jt the t^^erjftyrf Rottert S Ku^km jnd Ujhn H 

Ht;-ss. mr4 
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BRELAND. S A SMPTH. O A coft^p^n^^ofi of PSt jrtd U^dtttonj} method'i Of 
in^trijctton tor fi^jchif>^ introduction psvc^^o/o^v Papier pTf^*fnt^^d Jt thf^ 
Natiortal Coni^frt-nCf on Persoojltzt^d frT^troctiort *n Hi^^hfr tdu^JatfOf^ 1^<^4 

CALHOL'N. ( E Sf^ft psang and studer\t ptfrformanf:tf in a P^f cotjrsf Pjptr 
presented dt the National Conr^jr^nre on fetsonalijffd Instruction in Hiyhtrr 
Education. W4 

CALHOUN, I F fh?men?aJ a^'dKsrs ot fhefe/'er Mf^thc>d ot rnsfmctro^^ St^ltt 
Uriivtfsits of N^fvt ^ork. Stony Brook PjpK prt^t^nted at thf ^Jinuji nit-etin^ ot 
th^Ami^ncan P-^\v;hologn:al ^siociatiori. 1^73 

COLDEWA\, DO iir SCHILLER, VV I frdrnjngfor fhf personafr^fd svstem o/ 
*nsli^yCt'on Papt^r presented at thi^ National Contffi^Ce on tvjjriah/td In- 
^tructiofi in Hi^jht^^r tducahoti, V^T4 

CROn. R , & fOHNSON. w 0 A P^/ coyrsi^ m pvrs^:«^a/f^^ Pe^alne t^Wec- 
tKeni:»;s ^T\d the ^nfJyenct of mon^tortn^ on sf!jd<^nt peffotn>ance fapii^r 
pre^ttfJ at tht* National Conti^^ri^Ktr on Pf r^^onaliifi^^j Instruction m Hiyh*rr 
Education, 1974 

EDWARDS K A . it POWERS. R B Si^lt^pa^: in^- m a pefSL»nali^i?d system ot 
instruction work p^ttti-riT!* and Coyr^f completion L'tah Statt UnivefMt\ P^pt*r 
pr*rs^nttd at the National Con\.ention ot the Association tor Educational Conv 
muniratrons Ttchnofojjv, l^^jf toorn^Iot E^penmentjl Education, rn prt^^ 

FARMER. J , lACHTER.G BLAUSTEIN, | ) , & COLE. B K Therol*rot proc- 
tOfiri]^ in personalized instruction fovfnjl ot *\pp/itxi 0ehj\/Of Ana/vs*s. THl^iV 

FERSTER. CB Indiv-iduah^ed m^tiu^tion in ljr^^<? intiuductor^ t*^\cholo^^v 
course P^\chohpcat Ri^ord I'HoB liJ >J1'53J 

GOMEZ-IUNCO H Sonie Cons^deralJ^Os cOnt:efn/n|j fhe /afjt:t "iCd/e appJ'- 
cstton ot th^ ^J*?fSond/*zi?d svsleni ot iOsttuCtton rn /nsf/fufrOn ot hight^r 
iearntng Paper prt^ierkted dt the National Conterence on Personalised In^truc^ 
tion in Hiyhi:>r Education, 1*^*4 

KUIIK. I A, t.ULIK, C ^ CARM^CHAEL K fhe ^e^^ef Han m s^i^ce 
teaching. Snenc*? W4 83. i»jS 

KULIK, I \ KULIK C I A A^lLHOlLAND. I t i^^ahatton ot an tndnnJoai 
fZ^d COur^;e jn psvc^JoJo^^rcJ' ^;fatJSlR"s Paper preseriJi^ at the National Con- 
terente on Per<;onalized Instruction in Higher Education, 1*^74 

LLOVD K t . & KNUTZEN L f A >ett^pac*^d pro^itamnied und^^faduate 
course in the expe'i^^fntal anaK ?is of behavior JOyrna/ AppJ;ed 6e^JtJOf 

LOCKSLE\ , N 7o PS/ m:*; to P^}^ fh^t ts rhtf co^f-e^^ec^'te/vess ^ue^tt*:^i 
Paper presented at the National Contetence on Personalutifd Instruction in 
Higher Educ^ation 1^74 

LLJDVVIC, \t &M\NDR^K TF Does cr/ter/ort nrjsterv approach eCfyj//t\ 
m student teaming Paper presented at the National Contert^nce on 
Personahzed InsfructJon in Higher Education, 19'^4 

A'iAILLE.G A A ptiot s?udv concem/ng t/)eef/<?cts ot the per<>onaUzed s\^t^m 
of instrucXion on ^^f-actvahzation Paper piesented at the N^ational Conterence 
^ "ersonali^ed Instruction in Hi^^her Educ=ition, 19?4 
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MORRIS C . & KINBRILL, G McA "P^rtormjnce and attitudinat ettects of 
the Keller Methtxl in an (ntroductor\ pmhologv course ' Ps\choto$tC3l 
fcecord. 1972, 22. 523-530 

MYERS, E A Ofwrant leammy principles apphed to teaching introductory 
itah5t»cv" humai oi AppU^ Behavtot Anafvsrt. WO. 3, I^IMSMI 

NELSON, T F . & SCOTT, D W Per^nalized instruction m educational pSV- 
choiogv ' Mtchtgan Ac^demtCian. 1972. 4. { 3) 

NELSON. T F . BENNETT. M "Unit ^ize and progress rateS m selt-Paced 
instruction ' /ourna/ 0^ CoWege 5cfence Je3ching. ^^7S. 3> 2 

NEWTON. I M PS7 eniighXen^ the 'd/smai sc/ence' Universit\ o* Oregon 
Paper pr^ented ihe Wes^ Coa^t PSi Conference 

POWERS. RB, EDWARDS, KA & HOEHLE. W An adjusting reinforce 
ment Schedule facilitates exani-taking m self-paced courses ' Psyc/ioiog/ca/ Re- 
cord. 1973 

RUSHTON. J B formuJatjf)g the successful propo^l for p^l coLffSe-Oeve/op- 
mertX funds. Papef presented at National Conference on P^*rsonalized 
^truction in Higher Education, 1974 

SEmB. G Effects of grading criXeri^ And AWtgnment i^ngth on student test 
pe/formarrce m a personaUZed tnstructton course University of Kansas Pape; 
presented at fhe annua] meeting of the American Psvcholojyical ASSouafion, 
1973 

SEmB, G "Personalized instruction The effects of mastery criteria and 
assignment length on college student te:*t performance ' iournal of Applied 
Behav/Or Arta/Vsjs, 1973, \n press 

SHEPPARD. WC . MACDERMOTT, HG Design dnd evaluation of a pro^ 
grammed course m jntfoductor\' psychology ' /ou/rrj/ ^pPhed Behavior 
AnafySts. 1970. 3, 5-11 

SHUPE, DV, & MEEKER, FB Comparative stud\ Of P<*t vs cOnverrf/Ona/ 
Yfil/oducfOA psychofogv California State PoKtechnic Uniwrsity, Pomona 
Paper presented at the West Coast P'^l Conference 

TO!>Tl. D T The peer-proctor in individuali^f-d programs fduQjtrorrai 
Technology August. 1973 

WARNANChHR LAZ^R R SOaRES C , TERMAN, M fadYrtgrn the 
P^t maste/v Quu 4 A,ey to t^^e problems oX ProCrastinaXton and rePeaXed 
fattures Pallet presented at the National Conference on Personalized 
ln*;truction in Higher Eduf:ation. 1974 
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Part II 

Papers on PSI presented at Political Science meetings 

JAMES L BARTH. WILUAM T McCLURt. jR DAVID L CARLSON. 
RICHARD 0 CHRl STOPFER SON. PAUL G CONWAY. FRANK \ COOK. 
LARRV 0 WILLIS. 'Systems Analysis in the Introductory American Government 
Course The AudioTulonal Technique/' A report and pdnel di^cus^ion prepared 
for the Annual Meeting ot the Amerrcan Political Science Association, New 
York^ September 2-6. T%9 

lOHN ELLSWORTH. Personalt2«i Sv^tem^ ot Instruction; Paper prepare 
*or the Annua) ^l*?^tirig ot the American Political !kience Association. Chicago. 
August 29- September J. 1974 

THEODORE B FLEMING |R , Automation and PerK>nali2ation A Program 
tor Beginning Courise:*/ Manuscript received bv OE A 

THEODORE B FLEMING )R . Personal iiation and the Large Lecture Sec- 
tion. " Teaching Poy/fjca/Science.l (October 1973). pp 89-93 

RONALD C GREEN. Mentre< An Experiment in Teaching American Gov 
emment/' Jea^hmg Pohticsi Science, I (April 1974)^ pp 225- 23b 

SUSAN HOBART, 'Small Group Peer Instruction in the Introductory Course." 
Paper prepared tor the Annual Meeting oi the Western Political Science Asso- 
ciation- Denver, April 4^j. 1974 

WILLARD B STOUFFER. GEORGE M WttNBERGtR. AND RONALD M 
RENFRO. The Keller Method. A Possible Solution to the Service Course Prot> 
lem/' Paper prepared tor the Annual Meeting ot the Western Political Science 
Association^ Denver. April 1974 

WILLARD B STOUFFtR GtORCE M WtlNBERGER AND RONALD M 
RENFRO- The Keller Method m Political Science, Paper prepare tor the An- 
nual Meeting ot the Midwestern Political Science A5s':>Ciation Chicago. April 
27^29, 1974 

PATRICIA TA>LOR. Personalised InstruciiOn The Introducto ^ PohticaE 
Sciei>Ce Course Paper prepared tor the Annual Meeting of the American Po- 
litical Science Association. New Orleans. September 4-8. 197^ 

NEUMAN F POLLACK, "The Personali2ed System o* Instruction m Political 
Science. Workshop on Individualizing Instruction m the Humanities and Sottal 
Sciences. Co-sponsored by the Southern Regional Education Board, the Ameri- 
can Studies Association J and the University ot Tennessee, at KnOxville- 
Tennessee (February IMS. 1975) 
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